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Harm  Yard  Manures  Continued  — In  our 
last  number  we  spoke  of  the  two  sytems 
Oi’using  manures,  some  preferring  to  use 
them  long  or  fresh,  while  others  insisted 
upon  their  superiority  when  completely 
decomposed  hy  fermentation. 

Both  these  extremes  are  fallacious, 
and  for  most  crops  a  middle  course  is  pre¬ 
ferable.  Fresh  dung  will  certainly  go 
much  farther,  hut  it  fills  the  ground  with 
weeds  from  the  presence  of  their  unde¬ 
composed  seeds.  Over-fermented  dung 
w  ill  have  lost  much  in' quantity  besides 
the  loss  of  its  ainmoniacal  saltsor  a  large 
portion  of  them,  and  therefore  a  middle 
course  is  best.  That  state  known  as 
short ,  will  secure  tiie  destruction  of  ajj 
seeds,  while  less  of  its  volatile  properties 
will  have  been  lost  than  if  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  had  been  cairied  farther. 

Such  manures  when  placed  in  the  soil, 
continue  to  give  off  gases  until  their  en¬ 
tire  decomposition,  hut  if  they  are  thu. 
roughly  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  to  a 
sufficient  depth,  these  gases  will  he  re¬ 
ceived  and  retained  by  the  superincum¬ 
bent  soil  until  taken  from  it  by  the  re- 
quiraroenta  of  plants.  This  power  to 


retain  gases  in  soils  depends  mainly  up¬ 
on  its  carbonaceous  character,  and  its 
perfect  pulverization,  and  an  old  garden 
containing  much  carbonaceous  matter, 
(charcoal  of  decayed  plants)  will  hold 
manures  longer  than  new  and  less  pul¬ 
verulent  soils.  Soils  are  said  to  he  in 
good  heart  when  in  this  condition,  and 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  plaster 
of  Paris  or  charcoal  dust  is  found  to  he 
so  beneficial,  is  that  they  in  part  give  this 
property  to  soils. 

Our  own  opinion  as  to  the  profitable 
way  of  using  farm-yard  manure,  (if  used 
without  composting.)  is  to  destroy  weed 
seeds  and  grubs  hy  moderate  doses  of 
salts,  and  if  to  he  used  on  clayey  or  over 
tenacious  land,  to  speaij  the  manure  when 
fresh  and  long  in  the  fall,  ridging  the  land 
afterwards,  on  the  hack  furrowing-  sys¬ 
tem;  and  thus  each  ridge  will  contain  a 
part  of  the  manure  at  itshotto*"  and  cen¬ 
tre.  During  winter  the  manure  w ill  he. 
come  short,  from  the  low  temperature,  the 
escape  of  gases  from  the  manures  will  be 
slight,  and  those  which  do  escape  will  he 
retained  hy  the  loosened  earth  in  the 
ridges.  The  shape  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground  will  prevent  the  rains  from  wash¬ 
ing  the  manures,  while  the  frequent  free¬ 
zings  and  thawings  of  winter  will  ren¬ 
der  these  ridges  more  pulverulent  than 
twenty  plowings  could  possibly  make 
them.  We  would  also  recommend  that 
the  furrows  between  the  ridges  should  be 
disintegrated  in  the  fall,  by  running  the 
sub-soil  plow  to  full  depth  in  them.  Thus 
during  winter  the  ammonia  and  carbonic 
acid  contained  in  the  snow  and  rains, 
will  he  rendering  the  loosened  sub-soil 
arable.  Clayey,  or  tenacious  soils,  so 
prepared  in  the  fall,  will  he  earlier  in  the 
spring  than  even  more  sandy  soils,  with 
equally  good  exposures  which  have  been 


left  flat. 

In  the  spring  cross  plow  these  ridges, 
and  our  word  for  it.  the  manure  will  he 
not  only  well  intermixed,  hut  will  have 
been  busy  all  winter  in  tue  preparing  hy 
its  gases  an  improved  soil,  instead  of  was¬ 
ting  its  better  constituents  in  the  barn¬ 
yard  or  muck  heap. 

The  hard  pan  soils  of  New  Jersey  are 
particularly  benefitted  hy  such  treatment. 

For  light  sandy  soils  we  should  not  use 
the  ridging  system  for  winter,  as  they 
require  to  he  rendered  more  tenacious, 
and  this  system  would  have  a  contrary 
effect. 

In  the  preparation  of  manures  the  truth 
that  “putrefaction  cannot  go  on  without 
the  presence  of  moisture;  where  water 
is  entirely  absent  there  can  be  no  putre¬ 
faction;  and  hence  many  farmers  pump 
the  drainage  of  their  barn-yards  over 
their  dung-heaps,”  should  not  he  forgot¬ 
ten. 

Some  notion  may  lie  formed  of  the  loss 
arising  from  the  exposure  of  manures  to 
the  sun  hy  a  simple  experiment. 

Take  the  covering  off  from  two  demi¬ 
johns;  fill  one  of  them  half  full  of  man¬ 
ure.  and  expose  it  to  the  sun;  place  the 
other  demi  john  in  a  running  spring,  sha¬ 
ded.  ami  connect  the  mouths  of  the  two 
d-mi-johns  by  a  tube  fitting  them  close¬ 
ly.  In  a  few  days,  and  indeed  in  a  few 
hours,  the  cold  demi  john  will  contain 
the  aqueous  portions  of  the  dung  in  the 
fluid  form,  and  if  applied  to  soil,  will 
produce  a  result  fully  equal  to  any  that 
can  he  obtained  from  the  residum  left  in 
the  other  demi-john.  With  this  fact  be¬ 
fore  tis,  is  it  not  stupid  to  omit  having 
some  material  to  take  the  place  of  the 
demi  john  in  the  running  spring,  and  to 
save  what  surely  must  be  lo*t  by 
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One  of  these  exceptions  is  the  use  of 
hog  manure  for  turnips.  When  hogs  are 
fed  on  cooked  feed,  and  no  vegetable 
matter  used  in  the  pen,  but  in  its  place 
charcoal  dust,  well  decomposed,  and  dry 
peat  or  meadow  muck,  so  that  the  result 
will  become  powdery  when  dried,  its  ef¬ 
fects  on  turnips  are  equal  to  bone  dust, 
and  the  addition  of  coal  ashes  renders  it 
more  valuable  for  general  top-dressings 
as  compared  with  its  cost,  than  most  oth¬ 
er  manures. 

The  reasons  why  the  different  kinds  of 
manures  when  mixed  together  do  not 
heat  as  much  as  some  of  them  separate¬ 
ly,  will  be  readily  understood  from  the 
following  facts. 

A  heap  of  common  farm-yard  du^ 
when  in  neat,  wdl  average  (when  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmos¬ 
phere  is  40° .  70  degrees- 

While  that  of  a  mixture  of 

lime,  dung  and  earth  will 

be . . . .  55  * 

Swine  and  fouls  dung . 87  “ 


A  full  account  of  the  above  experiment 
will  be  found  in  The  Farmers  Magazine, 
vol.  iv.  p.  160. 

We  copy  the  following  experiments 
from  our  texi  book.  “Johnson  on  Man¬ 
ures,”  and  our  readers  will  readily  see 
how  great  are  the  differences  arising  from 
the  use  of  different  kinds  of  manures  sep¬ 
arately. 

The  subjoined  table  contains  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  experiments  made  with  three 
different  manures  on  the  growth  of  pota¬ 
toes,  by  Mr.  Oliver,  of  Midlothian — the 
cow  and  horse  dung  were  recently  made. 
The  potatoes  were  of  the  description 
called  Pinkeyes ,  and  forty  loads  per  acre 
of  about  18  cwt.  each,  was  employed  of 
each  manure. — Ency.  Mclrop.  vol.  i.  p.  61. 

That  our  readers  may  make  their  own 
calculation,  we  give  the  Scottish  meas¬ 
ure  used  in  the  table. 

4  lippies=l  peck, 

4  pecks=l  furlot, 

4  furlots=l  boll  =4  bushels. 
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and  sometimes  months  exposure  in  an 
open  yard  ? 

We  have  already  detailed  what  might 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  if  vve  induce 
our  readers  to  save  what  is  now  wasted 
of  fertilizing  materials,  we  shall  benefit 
them  more  than  by  the  present  of  an  ex¬ 
tra  ten  acres  to  each  of  their  farms. 

Every  farmer  believes  that  the  man¬ 
agement  of  farm-yard  manures  is  very 
simple,  and  therefore  he  merely  fences 
in  a  place  for  cattle,  and  suffers  the  man¬ 
ure  to  accumulate  or  waste,  both  of  which 
processes  are  going  on.  Generally  the 
different  kinds  of  manures  are  accumula¬ 
ted  in  different  places,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  horse  manure  and  some  oth¬ 
er  kinds,  for  want  of  admixture,  become 
fire  fanged,  (over-heated)  producing  a 
white  or  grey  ash,  and  thus  wasting  75 
per  cent  of  their  value. 

The  manure  produced  from  fattening 
cattle,  is  much  richer  than  that  produc. 
ed  by  working  cattle,  and  as  part  of  their 
food  is  continually  spilled  or  lost,  the 
manure  is  still  farther  enriched.  Some 
farmers  let  in  the  hogs  to  eat  up  this 
wastage,  and  argue  that  by  the  manure 
being  rooted  (turned  over)  by  the  indus¬ 
trious  hogs,  that  its  quality  is  improved 
by  this  continual  admixture.  But  these 
fanners  should  not  forget  that  the  loss 
by  evaporation  arising  from  this  rooting 
of  the  hogs,  is  more  than  equivalent  to 
any  gain  arising  from  this  labor. 

If  the  hogs  must  root,  let  them  do  so 
In  their  pen,  and  supply  them  with  peat 
turf,  old  sods,  weeds,  &e.  &c.  Such  in¬ 
gredients  will  absorb  and  save  their  man¬ 
ure,  while  their  ruthless  rootings  will  dis¬ 
integrate  and  render  pulverulent  these 
cheap  materials. 

Mix  all  kinds  of  manures  arising  from 
animals  together,  and  they  will  not  only 
give  better  results  than  any  one  sepa¬ 
rately  used,  but  will  be  less  likely  to  fre 
fang.  When  this  mixture  is  too  rich  to 
decompose  without  fire  fanging,  uso 
some  cheap  divisor,  and  the  absorbent 
property  of  the  divisor  will  prevent  the 
loss  of  ammonia. 

It  is  true  that  the  dung  of  some  animals 
produces  much  better  results  than  that  of 
others,  but  if  each  was  used  on  a  sepa¬ 
rate  acre,  and  similar  quantities  tho. 
roughly  mixed  together  should  be  used  on 
the  same  amount  of  land,  it  would  be 
found  that  with  most  crops  the  expense 
of  composting  would  be  more  than  paid 
for  by  increased  results — the  exceptions 
are  so  few,  that  they  go  to  establish  the 
general  rule. 


Our  readers  will  readily  perceive,  that 
even  the  distance  between  the  rows  in 
this  experiment  has  made  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  paying  and  a  losing  busi¬ 
ness,  and  in  our  article  on  potatoes,  un¬ 
der  heading  The  Kitchen  Garden ,  we  shall 
analyze  this  fact. — Working  Farmer. 

[To  be  Continued .] 

One  hour  lost  in  the  morning  by  lay¬ 
ing  in  bed  will  put  back  all  the  business 
of  the  day. 

One  hour  gained  by  rising  early  is 
worth  one  month  of  labor  in  a  year. 


One  hole  in  the  fence  will  cost  ten 
times  as  much  as  it  will  to  fix  it  at  once. 

One  diseased  sheep  will  spoil  a  flock. 

One  unruly  animal  will  learn  all  oth¬ 
ers  in  company  bad  tricks,  and  the  Bible 
says,  “One  sinner  destroys  much  good.” 

One  drunkard  will  keep  a  family  poor, 
and  make  them  miserable. 

One  wife  that  is  always  telling  how 
fine  her  neighbors  dress,  and  how  little 
she  can  get,  will  look  pleasanter  if  she 
talks  about  something  el*e. 
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l*04Noauti«  Qualities  of  line  fc'oliito  1‘laiit, 

The  potaid,  (oae  oj  the  solcinums ,)  is 
exempted  t-rom  the  noxious  qualities  of 
its  congeners,  and  DeCandole  gives  as  a 
reason  that  it  is  the  only  one  of  its  tribe 
which  produces  tubers  on  the  roots;  and 
these,  from  their  structure  and  mode  of 
growth,  receive  no  portion,  or  at  least 
not  so  much  as  to  be  injurious,  of  the  poi¬ 
sonous  ingredients.  These,  however, 
exist  in  other  parts  of  the  plant,  and 
were  we  eating  the  fruit,  properly  so  call¬ 
ed,  or  the  leaves,  we  should  find  that 
they  partook  of  the  general  properties  of 
the  nightshades. 

The  extract  of  the  leaves  of  the  com¬ 
mon  potato  is  a  powerful  narcotic,  rank¬ 
ing  between  belladonna  and  hemlock. 

Having  been  so  long  familiar  with  the 
the  potato  in  a  cultivated  stale,  it  is  inte¬ 
resting  to  be  acquainted  with  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  its  native  localities,  and  unalter¬ 
ed  condition,  the  more  especially  as  re¬ 
cent  events  have  given  us  some  reason  to 
fear  that  we  may  again  have  to  recruit 
our  present  varieties  by  having  recourse 
to  the  original  stock. 

The  wild  potato,  says  Mr.  Darwin, 
grows  on  these  Islands,  (Chonos  Archi¬ 
pelago.)  in  great  abundance,  on  the  san¬ 
dy,  shelly  soil,  near  the  sea  beach.  The 
tallest  pi  uit  was  four  feet  in  height.  The 
tubers  were  generally  small,  but  I  found 
one  of  an  oval  shape,  two  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter.  They  resembled  in  every  respect, 
and  had  the  same  smell  as  English  pota¬ 
toes;  but  when  boiled  they  shrunk  much 
and  were  watery  and  insipid,  without  any 
bitter  taste.  They  are  undoubtedly  here 
indigenous;  they  grow  as  far  south,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Low,  as  lat.  50  deg.,  and 
are  called  acquinas  by  the  wild  Indians  of 
that  part.  TheChilotan  Indians  have  a 
different  name  for  them.  Prof.  Henslovv 
who  has  examined  the  dried  specimens 
which  I  brought  home,  says  that  they 
are  the  same  as  those  described  by  Mr. 
Sabine,  from  Valparaiso,  but  that  they 
form  a  variety  which,  by  some  botanists 
has  been  considered  as  specifically  dis* 
tinct. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  same  plant 
should  be  found  on  the  sterile  mountains 
of  Central  Chili,  where  a  drop  of  rain 
does  not  fall  for  more  than  six  months, 
and  within  the  damp  forests  of  these 
Southern  Islands. 

The  potato  is  said  by  the  Rev.  James 
Duncan,  (from  whose  article  we  have  co- 
lated  the  above)  to  give  out  a  vivid  light, 
sometimes  when  in  a  state  of  putrefac¬ 
tion.  Doctor  Linley  mentions  an  in-  j 
stance  in  which  an  officer  on  guard  at 


Strasburg,  thought  that  the  barrack 8 
were  on  fire  in  consequence  of  the  light 
thus  emitted  from  a  cellar  full  of  these 
potatoes. — Wo r Icing  Panne r . 

To  Slake  various  Soaps. 

Soap  a  la  Rose. — This  is  made  of  ti  e 
following  ingredients: — 30  pounds  o* 
olive  oil  soap;  20  of  good  tallow  soap. 
Toilet  soaps  must  be  reduced  to  thin  sha¬ 
vings,  by  means  of  a  plane,  with  its  un¬ 
der  face  turned  tip,  so  that  the  bars  may 
be  slipped  along  it ;  these  shavings  must 
be  put  into  an  untinned  copper  pan.  i 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  water  bath,  or 
steam.  If  the  soap  be  old  and  hard,  5 
pounds  of  water  must  be  added  to  them  ; 
but  it  is  preferable  to  take  fresh  made 
soaps,  which  will  melt  without  addition, 
as  soap  some  time  kept  does  not  readily 
form  a  homogeneous  paste.  The  fusion 
is  commonly  completed  in  an  hour,  or 
thereby,  the  heat  being  applied  at  312 
deg.  Far.,  to  accelerate  the  process,  and 
prevent  the  dissolution  of  the  constituent 
water  of  the  soap.  For  this  purpose  the 
interior  pan  may  be  covered.  Whenever 
the  mass  is  sufficiently  liquefied,  14  oun¬ 
ces  of  finely  ground  vermillion  are  to  be 
mixed,  alter  which  the  heat  may  be  tak¬ 
en  off  the  pan;  when  the  following  per. 
fumes  may  be  added  with  due  tritura¬ 
tion  : — 3  ounces  ofessence  of  rose,  1  d it-  j 
to  of  cloves,  1  ditto  cinnamon,  24  ditto  j 
bergamot. 

°  i 

Transparent  Soaps. — These  soaps  j 
were  for  a  long  time  tnntiu fac-t u red  only  j 
in  England,  where  the  process  was  kept  ; 
a  profound  secret.  They  are  now  made  j 
everywhere.  Equal  parts  of  tallow  soap  ! 
made  perfectly  dry,  and  spirits  of  wine 
are  to  be  put  into  a  copper  still,  which  is 
plunged  into  a  water  bath,  and  furnished 
with  its  capital  and  refrigeratory.  The 
heat  applied  to  effect  the  solution  should 
be  as  light  as  possible,  to  avoid  evapora¬ 
ting  too  much  of  the  alcohol.  The  solu¬ 
tion  being  effected,  must  be  suffered  to  j 
settle  ;  and  after  a  few  hours’  repose,  the  | 
clear  supernatant  liquid  is  drawn  off  into 
tin  frames,  of  the  form  desired  for  the 
cakes  of  soap.  These  bars  do  not  ac¬ 
quire  their  proper  degree  of  transparen¬ 
cy  till  after  a  few  weeks’  exposure  to  dry 
air.  They  are  now  planed,  and  subjec¬ 
ted  to  tbe  proper  mechanical  treatment 
for  making  cakes  of  any  form.  The  soap 
is  colored  with  strong  alcoholic  solution 
of  rchil  for  the  rose  tint,  and  of  tumeric 
for  the  deep  yellow.  Transparent  soaps 

however  pleasing  to  the  eye,  are  always 

of  different  quality:  they  are  never  so  de  < 


j  tergeut  as  ordinary  soaps,  and  they  even 
tually  acquire  a  disagreeable  smell. 

Windsor  Soap.— -Take  common  hard 
curd  soap  56  lbs.,  oil  of  caraway  14  lbs., 
tincture  of  musk  12  ounces,  English  oil 
of  lavender  1  ounce,  and  oil  of  majoram 
4  drams. 

Starkey’s  Soap.— Rub  together  in  a 
sub-carbonate  of  potash  with  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine. 

Soap  du  Bouquet. — 20  pounds  of  good 
tallow  soap;  4  pounds  of  bergamot;  oil 
of  cloves,  sassafras,  and  thyme,  1  ounce 
each;  neryli,  4  ounce.  The  color  is  giv¬ 
en  with  7  lbs,  ofyellow  ochre. 

Cinnamon  Soap. — 30  pounds  of  good 
tallow  soap;  20  pounds  palm  oil  soap. 
Perfumes:  7£  ounces  of  essence  of  cinna¬ 
mon;  14  ditto  sassafras;  14  ditto  berga¬ 
mot,.  Color:  1  pound  of  yellow  ochre* 

Orange  Flower  Soap. — 30  pounds  of 
good  tallow  soap  ;  20  pounds  of  palm  oil 
soap.  Perfumes — 74  ounces  essence  of 
Portugal,  74  ditto  amber.  Color — 9 4 
ounces  of,  consisting  of  84  of  a  yellow- 
green  pigment,  and  14  of  red  lead. 

Musk  Soap. — 39  pounds  of  good  tal¬ 
low  soap;  20  ditto  palm  oil  soap.  Per¬ 
fumes — powder  of  cloves,  of  pale  rose, 
gilliflower,  each  44  ounces;  essence  ot 
bergamot,  and  essence  of  musk,  each  34 
ounces.  Color — 4  ounces  oi  brown  ochre 
or  Spanish  brown. 

Bitter  Almond  Soap. — Is  made  by 
compounding  with  50  pounds  of  the  best 
white  soap,  10  ounces  of  the  essence  of 
bitter  almonds. 


<ioo«l  Farming  Implements. 

Every  farmer  should  not  only  provide 
a  complete  set  of  farming  implements; 
but  that  set  should  be  of  the  most  im¬ 
proved  construction,  and  the  best  quali¬ 
ty.  It  is  wretched  economy  to  place 
awkward,  unwieldly  tools  iu  the  hands 
of  your  laborers,  when  light,  convenient, 
and  equally  durable  ones  may  be  had  for 
the  same  price.  But  admitting  the  price 
of  the  convenient  implement  to  be  dou¬ 
ble  that  of  the  inconvenient  one,  the  pru¬ 
dent.  farmer  will  gladly  pay  the  differ¬ 
ence.  He  therefore,  not  only  spares  the 
workmen,  but  in  the  end  secures  more 
labor.  With  what  care  should  the 
farmer  select  his  plows.  How  earnestly 
endeavor  to  procure  those  of  the  lightest 
draught,  and  easiest  management.  The 
comfort  of  his  horses  demand  this,  and 
the  extra  amount  of  time  and  care  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  selection,  will  be  more  than 
repaid  by  the  good  condition  oF  Ji is  hors¬ 
es  or  oxen,  and  the  superior  manner  in 
which  his  work  is  done. 
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Many  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  pur¬ 
chasing  inferior  implements  for  their 
boys  to  tise.  This  again,  is  miserable 
policy,  and  no  prudent  farmer  will  ever 
be  guilty  of  it.  If  men  cannot  perforin 
work  with  bad  implements,  how  much 
less  inexperienced  hoys.  Give  the  boys 
tools  of  the  best  kind,  and  where  practi. 
cable  let  them  be  adapted  in  size  to  their 
strength  ami  capacity  for  handling  them* 

Every  farmer  should  provide  himself 
with  a  complete  set  of  Horticultural  im¬ 
plements,  and  these  too,  should  be  of  the 
most  improved  kinds.  One  great  reason 
why  gardens  are  so  wretchedly  eultiva* 
ted, — why  weeds  are  permitted  to  out¬ 
grow  and  smother  valuable  plants — why 
fruit  trees  become  barren  and  decay,  is. 
the  want  of  a  good  set  of  Horticultural 
implements,  with  which  to  guard  again* 
these  evils.  How  frequently  does  the 
farmer  in  a  leisure  hour,  observe  the 
wants  of  a  favorite  tree — that  it  needs 
pruning — that  his  hedge  n  edstrimming 
■ — that  a  favorite  fruit  tree  should  he  bud¬ 
ded,  or  a  hundred  oilier  tnings  which 
should  be  attended  to,  but  are  not,  be¬ 
cause  the  suitable  tools  are  not  within 
?each. 

Every  farm  should  boast  a  tool  house 
so  arranged,  that  every  implement  should 
have  its  proper  place  assigned  it,  and  a 
fixed  principle  with  the  master  should 
be  to  see  and  require  everything  to  he  in 
its  proper  place  as  soon  as  the  workmen 
are  done  wi.h  it.  A  systematic  arrange¬ 
ment  of  this  kind,  fully  carried  out. 
w'ould  in  a  short  time  become  a  fixed 
habit,  and  the  advantages  of  it  apprecia¬ 
ted  only  by  a  comparison  between  the 
condition  of  the  farm  where  good  imple¬ 
ments  are  kept  carefully  preserved,  and 
one  where  they  are  never  found.— -  Penn- 
rjlvania  Farm  Journal , 


Teiu^cring',  Hardening,  and  Softening 
Flefnls. 

C3ED  IN  THE  MECHANICAL  AND  USEFUL  ARTS. 

(  Continued  from  page  133. ) 

The  composition  used  by  an  experi 
enced  saw  maker  is  two  pounds  of  suet 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  beeswax  to 
every  gallon  of  whale  oil ;  these  are 
boiled  together,  and  will  serve  for  thin 
works  and  most  kinds  of  steel.  The 
addition  of  black  resin,  to  the  extent  of 
about  one  pound  to  the  gallon,  makes  it 
serve  for  thicker  pieces  and  for  those  it 
refused  to  harden  before;  but  the  resin 
should  be  added  with  judgement,  or  the 
works  will  become  too  bard  and  brittle. 
The  componition  is  useless  when  it  ha« 


been  constantly  employed  for  about  ft  j 
month  ;  the  period  depends,  however,  i 
on  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used,  ami  i 
the  trough  should  he  thoroughly  cleaned 
before  the  new  mixture  is  placed  it)  it. 

The  following  is  recommended  by  an 
experienced  workman:  “Twenty  gal¬ 
lons  of  spermaceti  oil ;  twenty  pounds  of 
beef suet  rendered,  one  gallon  of  neats- 
foot  oil,  one  pound  of  pitch,  three  pounds 
of  black  resin.  These  two  last  articles 
must  he  previously  melted  together,  and 
then  added  to  the  other  ingredients; 
when  the  whole  must  he  heated  in  a 
proper  iron  vessel,  with  a  close  cover  fit¬ 
ted  to  it,  until  the  moisture  is  entirely 
evaporated,  and  the  composition  will 
take  fire  on  n  flaming  body  being  present 
oil  to  its  surface,  hut  which  must  be  in¬ 
stantly  extinguished  again  by  putting  on 
the  cover  of  the  vessel.” 

The  above  ingredients  lose  their  hard¬ 
ening  property  after  a  few  weeks’  con¬ 
stant  use.  The  saws  are  heated  in  long 
furnaces,  and  then  immersed  horizon¬ 
tally  and  edgeways  in  a  long  trough  con¬ 
taining  the  composition;  tv\o  troughs 
are  commonly  used,  the  one  until  it  gets 
too  warm,  then  the  other  for  a  period 
and  so  on  alternately.  Part  of  the  com' 
position  is  wiped  off  the  saws  with  a 
piece  of  leather,  when  they  are  removed 
from  the  trough,  and  they  are  heated  one 
by  one  over  a  clear  coke  fire,  until  the 
grease  inflames  ;  this  is  called  “  blazing 
off I”  When  the  saws  are  wanted  to  he 
rather  hard,  hut  little  of  the  grease  is 
burned  off:  when  milder,  a  larger  por¬ 
tion,  and  for  a  spring  temper  the  whole 
is  allowed  to  burn  away.  When  the 
work  is  thick,  or  irregularly  thick  and 
thin,  as  in  some  springs,  a  second  and 
third  dose  is  burned  off,  to  insure  equali¬ 
ty  of  temper  in  all  parts  alike. 

Gun-lock  springs  are  sometimes  liter¬ 
ally  fried  in  oil  for  a  considerable  time 
over  a  fire  in  an  iron  tray  ;  the  thick 
parts  are  then  sure  to  be  sufficiently  re¬ 
duced,  and  the  thin  parts  do  not  become 
more  softened  from  the  continuance  of 
the  blazing  heat. 

Springs  and  saws  appear  to  lose  their 
elasticity,  after  hardening  and  tempering, 
from  the  reduction  and  friction  they  un¬ 
dergo  in  grinding  and  polishing.  To¬ 
wards  the  conclusion  of  the  manufacture, 
the  elasticity  of  the  saw  is  restored  prin¬ 
cipally  by  hammering,  and  partly  by 
heating  it  over  a  clear  coke  fire,  to  a 
straw  color;  the  tint  is  removed  by  very 
diluted  muriatic  acid,  after  which  the 
saws  are  well  washed  ia  plain  water  and 
then  dried. 


Watch-springs  are  hammered  out  <>- 
round  steel  wire,  of  suitable  diameter, 
until  they  fill  theguage  for  width,  which 
at  the  same  time  insures  equality  of  thick¬ 
ness  ;  the  holes  are  punched  in  their  ex¬ 
tremities.  and  they  are  trimmed  on  the 
edge  with  a  smooth  file;  the  springs  are 
then  tied  up  with  a  binding  wire,  in  a 
loose  open  coil,  and  heated  over  a  char¬ 
coal  fire  upon  a  perforated  revolving 
plate;  they  are  hardened  in  oil,  and 
blazed  off. 

The  spring  is  now  distended  in  a  long 
metal  frame,  similar  to  !  at  used  for  a 
saw-blade,  and  ground  ami  polished 
with  emery  and  oil.  between  lead  blocks  ; 
by  this  time  its  elasticity  appears  quit© 
lost,  and  it  may  be  bent  in  any  direction  ; 
its  elasticity  is  however  entirely  restored 
by  a  subsequent  hammering  on  a  very 
bright  anvil,  which  “puts  the  nature  into 
the  spring.” 

The  coloring  is  done  over  a  flat  plate 
of  iron,  or  hood,  under  which  a  little 
spirit  lamp  is  kept,  burning;  the  spring 
is  continually  drawn  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  about  two  or  three  inches  at  n 
time,  until  it  assumes  the  orange  nr  deep 
blue  tint  throughout,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  purchaser;  by  many  the  col¬ 
oring  is  considered  to  be  a  matter  of  or¬ 
nament,  and  not  essential.  The  last  pro¬ 
cess  is  tocoil  the  spring  into  the  spiral 
form,  that  it  may  enter  the  barrel  in 
which  it  is  to  be  contained  ;  this  is  done 
by  a  tool  with  a  small  ax;s  and  winch- 
handle,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

The  balance-springs  of  marine  chro¬ 
nometers,  which  are  in  the  form  of  a 
screw,  are  wound  into  the  square  thread 
of  a  screw  of  the  appropriate  diameter 
and  coarseness;  t  h .  two  ends  of  the 
spring  are  retained  by  side-screws,  and. 
the  whole  is  carefully  enveloped  in  pla¬ 
tinum  foil,  and  tightly  bound  with  wire. 
The  mass  is  next  heated  in  a  piece  of 
gun-barrel  closed  at  one  end,  and  plunged 
into  oil,  which  hardens  the  spring  al¬ 
most  without  changing  its  color,  owing 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  air  by  the  close 
platinum  covering,  w  hich  is  no w  remov¬ 
ed,  and  the  spring  is  let  down  to  the 
blue,  before  removal  from  the  screwed 
block. 

The  balance  or  hair  springs  of  com¬ 
mon  watches  are  frequently  left  soft; 
those  of  the  best  watches  are  hardened 
in  theooil  upon  a  plain  cylinder,  and  are 
then  curled  into  the  spiral  form  between 
the  edge  of  a  blunt  knife  and  the  thumb, 
the  6ame  as  in  curling  up  a  narrow  rib¬ 
and  of  paper,  or  the  filaments  of  an  os¬ 
trich  feather. 
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Mr.  Dent  says  that  buiauct- 

spnugs  weigh  only  one  ounce;  but 
springs  also  include  the  heaviest  exam¬ 
ples  of  hardened  steel  works  uucom- 
bined  with  iron  :  for  example,  of  Mr.  Ad¬ 
ams’  patent  how  springs  for  all  kinds  of 
vehicles,  some  intended  for  railway  use, 
measure  feet  long,  and  weigh  'fifty 
pounds  each  pit.ce;  two  of  these  are 
used  in  combination  :  other  single  ones 
are  six  feet  long  mid  weigh  seventy 
pounds. 

lit  hardening  them  they  are  heated  by 
being  drawn  backwards  and  forwards 
through  an  ordinary  ferge-fire,  built  hol¬ 
lo  w,  ami  they  are  immersed  in  a  trough 
of  plain  water;  in  tempering  them  they 
are  heated  until  the  black-red  is  just  vis¬ 
ible  at  night ;  by  daylight  the  heat  is  de¬ 
moted  by  its  making  a  piece  of  wood 
sparkle  when  rubbed  on  the  spring, 
which  is  then  allowed  to  cool  in  the  air. 
The  metal  is  9-lb‘ths  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  Mr.  Adams  considers  5-8ths  the 
limit  to  which  steel  will  harden  properly 
—that  is,  sufficiently  alike  to  serve  as  a 
spring  :  he  tests  their  elasticity  far  be¬ 
yond  their  intended  range. 

Great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  re¬ 
specting  the  cause  ofelastieity  in  springs. 
By  some  it  is  referred  to  different  states 
of  electricity  ;  by  others,  the  elasticity  is 
considered  to  reside  in  the  thin,  blue,  ox¬ 
idized  surface,  the  removal  of  which  is 
thought  to  destroy  the  elasticity,  much 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  elasticity  of 
a  cane  is  greatly  lost  hy  stripping  off  its 
silicious  rind.  The  elasticity  of  a  thick 
spring  is  certainly  much  impaired  hy 
grinding  off  a  small  quantity  of  its  exte¬ 
rior  metal,  which  is  harder  than  the  in- 
aer  portion;  and  perhaps  thin  springs 
sustain  in  polishing  a  proportional  loss, 
which  is  to  them  equally  fatul. 

It  has  been  found  experimentally  that 
the  hare  removal  of  the  blue  tint  from  a 
pendulum  spring,  by  its  immersion  in 
weak  acid,  caused  the  chronometer  to 
lose  nearly  one  minute  in  each  hour;  a 
second  and  equal  immersion  scarcely 
caused  any  further  loss.  It  is  also  stat¬ 
ed  as  a  wel1  known  fact,  that  such 
springs  get  stronger,  in  a  minute  degree, 
•during  the  first  two  or  three  years  they 
are  in  Use,  from  soma  atmospheric 
change ;  when  the  springs  are  coated 
with  gold  hy  the  electrotype  proc  ss,  no 
*uch  change  is  observable,  and  the  cov¬ 
ering.  although  perfect,  may  he  so  thin 
as  not  to  compensate  for  the  loss  ot  the 
biu  oxidized  surface. 

One  of  the  most  serious  evils  iu  hard¬ 


ening  steel,  especially  it!  thick  blocks,  or 
those  which  are  unequally  thick  and 
thin,  is  their  liability  to  crack,  from  the 
sudden  transition  ;  and  in  reference  to 
hardening  razors,  a  case  in  point,  Mr. 
Stodart  mentions  it  as  the  observation 
and  practice  of  one  of  his  workmen, 
“that  the  charcoal  fire  should  be  made 
up  with  the  shavings  of  leather;”  anil 
upon  being  asked  what  good  he  supposed 
the  leather  could  do,  this  workman  re¬ 
plied,  “  that  he  could  take  upon  him  to 
say  that  lie  had  never  had  a  razor  to 
crack  since  he  had  used  this  method 
though  it  was  a  frequent  occurrence  be¬ 
fore. 

When  Irrittle  substances  crack  in  cool¬ 
ing,  it  always  happens  from  the  outside 
contracting  and  becoming  too  ■mail  to 
contain  the  interior  parts.  But  it  is 
known  that  hard  steei  occupies  more 
space  than  when  soft ;  and  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  near  r  the  steei  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  state  of  iron,  the  less 
will  he  this  increase  of  dimensions.  If, 
then,  we  suppose  a  razor  or  any  other 
piece  of  steel  to  be  heated  in  an  open  fire 
with  a  current  of  air  passing  through  it, 
the  external  part  will,  hy  the  loss  of  car¬ 
bon,  become  less  steely  than  before;  atid 
when  the  whole  piece  comes  to  be  hard¬ 
ened,  t he  inside  will  be  too  large  for  the 
external  part,  which  will  probably  crack. 
But  if  the  piece  ofsteel  be  wrapped  up  in 
the  cementing  mixture,  or  if  the  fire  it¬ 
self  contain  animal  coal,  and  is  put  to¬ 
gether  so  as  to  operate  in  the  manner  of 
that  mixture,  the  external  part,  instead 
of  being  degraded  hy  this  heat,  will  he 
more  carbonated  that  the  internal  part, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  will  be  so  far 
from  splitting  or  Imrsting  during  its  cool¬ 
ing,  that  it  will  be  acted  upon  in  a  con¬ 
trary  direction,  tending  to  render  it  more 
dense  and  solid. 

The  cracking  which  so  often  occurs  on 
the  immersion  of  steel  articles  in  water, 
does  not  appear  to  arise  so  much  from 
any  decarhonization  of  the  surface  mere¬ 
ly,  as  from  the  sudden  condensation  and 
contraction  of  a  superficial  portion  ofthe 
metal,  while  the  mass  inside  remains 

I 

swelled  with  heat,  and  probably  expands  ] 
fora  moment  on  the  outside  coming  in 
contact  with  the  water. 

The  file-makers,  to  save  their  work 
!  io  u  clinking,  or  crackiug  partly  through 
iu  hardening,  dra  v  the  files  through 
yeast,  beer  grounds,  or  any  stirkey  ma¬ 
terial,  and  then  through  a  mixture  of 
common  salt  and  animal  hoof  roasted 
and  pounded.  This  is  corroborative  of  j 


the  above,  as  in  the  like  manner  it  sup* 
plies  a  little  Carbon  to  the  outside,  and 
also  renders  the  steel  somewhat  harder 
and  less  disposed^  to  crack  ;  the  compo¬ 
sition  also  renders  the  more  important 
j  service  of  protecting  the  fine  points  of 
the  teeth  from  being  injured  hy  the  fire 

An  analagous  method  is  now  practised 
|  in  hardening  patent  axletrees  which  are 
of  wrought  iron,  with  too  pieces  of  steel 
welded  into  the  lower  side  where  they 
rest  upon  the  wheels  and  sustain  the  load. 
The  work  is  heated  in  an  open  forge-fire, 
quite  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  when  it  is 
removed,  a  mixture, 'principally  the  prus- 
*iate  of  potash,  is  laid  upon  the  steel ; 
the  axletree  is  then  immediately  im¬ 
mersed  in  water,  and  additional  water  is 
allowed  to  fall  upon  it  from  a  cistern. — • 
The  steel  is,  considered  to  become  very 
materially  harder  for  the  treatment,  and 
the  iron  around  the  same  is  also  partially 
hardened. 

These  are,  in  fact,  applications  of  the 
case-hardening  process,  which  is  usually 
applied  to  wrought  iron  to  give  its  steely 
exterior,  as  the  name  very  properly  im¬ 
plies.  O  casionally  steel  which  hardens 
by  bad  treatment,  or  too  frequent  passage 
through  the  fire,  is  submitted  to  the  case- 
hardening  process  iu  the  ordinary  way, 
hy  enclosing  the  objects  in  iron  boxe*, 
as  will  he  explained.  This  in  part  re¬ 
stores  the  carbon  which  has  been  lost, 
and  the  steel  admits  of  being  hardened; 
but  this  practice  is  not  generally  recom¬ 
mended,  although  it  is  well  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  transfer  engraving,  a 
method  introduced  by  Mr.  Jocob  Per¬ 
kins,  aud  which  took  its  origin  in  the  cu¬ 
rious  transfer  processes  of  the  calico- 
works,  wherein,  however,  copper  is  the 
materia!  principally  used. 

Various  methods  have  likewise  been 
attempted  to  prevent  the  distortions  to 
which  work  is  liable  in  the  operation  of 
hardening,  but  without  any  very  advan¬ 
tageous  results  :  for  instance,  it  has  been 
recommended  to  harden  small  cylindri¬ 
cal  wires  hy  rolling  them,  when  heated, 
between  cold  metallic  surfaces  to  retain 
them  straight.  This  might  probably  an¬ 
swer,  but  unfortunately  cylindrical  steel 
wires  supply  but  a  small  portion  ot  our 
wants. 

Another  mode  tried  by  Dr.  Wollaston 
was  to  enclose  the  piece  of  steel  in  a  tube 
filled  with  Mew  ton’s  fusible  alloy,  the 
whole  to  be  heated  to  redness  and  plunged 
into  cold  water.  The  object  was  re¬ 
leased  by  immersion  in  boiling  water  , 
which  melted  the  alloy,  and  the  poice 
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came  out  perieciiy  uimlV1 -reel  hi  form, 
and  quite  hard.  This  mode  is  too  circu¬ 
itous  for  common  practice,  and  the  rea¬ 
son  why  it  is  always  to  be  successful  is 
not  very  apparent. 

Mr.  Perkins  resorted  to  a  very  simple 
practice  with  a  view  ot  lessening  the 
distortion  of  his  engraved  steel  plates,  by 
boiling  the  water  in  which  they  were  to 
be  hardened  to  drive  off  the  air,  and 
plunging  them  vertically ;  .and  as  the 
plates  were  required  to  be  tempered  to 
a  straw  color,  instead  of  allowing  them  j 
to  remain  in  the  water  until  entirely 
cold,  he  removed  them  while  the  inside  | 
was  still  hot,  and  placed  them  on  the  top 
of  a  clear  fire  until  the  tallow  with  which 
they  -were  rubbed,  smoked ;  the  plate 
was  then  returned  to  the  water  for  a 
few  moments,  and  so  on  alternately  un¬ 
til  they  were ’quite  cold,  the  surface  never 
being  allowed  to  exceed  the  tempering 
heat. 

From  various  observations,  it  appears 
on  the  whole  to  he  the  best  in  thick 
works  thus  to  combine  the  hardening 
and  tempering  processes,  instead  ot  al¬ 
lowing  the  objects  to  become  entirely 
cold,  and  then  to  reheat  them  for  temper-  j 
log..  To  ascertain  the  time  when  the  ( 
plate  should  be  first  removed  from  the  j 
water,  Mr.  Perkins  heated  a  piece  of  i 
steel  toThe  straw  color,  and  dipped  it  j 
into  water  to  learn  the  sound  it  made,  | 
and  when  the  hardened  plate  caused  the  i 
same  sound,  it  was  considered  to  be  cool¬ 
ed  to  the  right  degree,  and  was  immedi¬ 
ately  withdrawn. 

(To  he  Continued ■) 

Fencing,  &e. 

The  following  remarks  on  “Fencing 
will  apply  as  well  to  South  Caiolina  and  all  oth. 
er  States  having  no  fewer  laws,  as  to  Virginia. 

Very  few  persons  we  believe  are  aware  ofthe 

yearly  expense  of  making  and  keeping  up  fen¬ 
ces.  •  It  is  a  subject  worthy  the  serious  consult  5 
ration  of  agriculturists  everywhere.  We  need 
say  nothing  to  our  legislators  about  it,  however 
as  they  would  not  venture  to  lay  a  tax  on  worth¬ 
less  dogs  least  they  might  offend  "the  dear  peo¬ 
ple.”—  Eds.  F.  &  P. 

Mr.  Editor, — Your  correspondent  “M. 
CL”  iu  the  January  number  of  the  Plan¬ 
ter,  makes  some  very  interesting  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  fencing,  which  he  hopes 
may  tend  to  lessen  the  “onerous”  tax  up¬ 
on  the  farmers  of  Virginia,  for  says  he, 
“No  man  looks  forward  with  any  hope  to 
any  modification  in  the  law  of  enclo¬ 
sures,”  and  proceeds  to  show  the  great 
necessity  of  looking  out  for  some  cheap¬ 
er  plan  of  fencing  than  the  present  mode; 
We  may  derive  much  information  from 


hi.--  observations  and  plans — they  are 
good.  But  I  must  beg  leave 'to  differ 
with  him  in  reference  to  a  “hope,”  at 
least  in  the  modification  of  the  fence  law, 

and  in  the  same  number  of  the  Planter 
he  may  see  that  the  “Farmer’s  Club  of 
Nottoway  county,”  not  only  entertain  a 
hope,  but  under  a  consciousness  of  the 
justice  of  their  cause  are  now  petitioning 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia  for  some 
change  or 'modification  in  the  law,  and 
it  is  my  deliberate  opinion,  and  has  been 
for  years,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  per¬ 
severe  and  agitate  the  subject  until  am¬ 
ple  light  is  afforded,  and  the  end  desired 
will  be  accomplished.  It  is  one  of  those 
subjects  involving  principles  that  will 
bear  investigation.  But  very  many  of 
the  farmers  consider  a  fence  as  itidispen' 
sable  as  ploughing  their  land,  and  hence 
never  calculate  how  enormous  the  tax  o^ 
fencing  is,  and  upon  whom  the  heavies 
burden  falls,  hence  never  think  of  relief, 
and  the  burden  is  daily  increasing,  which 
I  think  1  can  show.  At  no  distant  day 
we  shall  not  hear  with  indifference  the 
loud  and  just  complaints  ofthe  farmers 
in  lower  Eastern  Virginia,  but  a  large  j 
majority  of  all  classes  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  will  see  the  justice  of  uniting  with 
their  suffering  brother  farmers  of  the 
lower  country,  praying  the  Legislature  to 
modify  or  Apeal  the  fence  law;  and 
when  it  is  felt  and  seen  that  the  general 
interest  and  justice  both  demand  it,  we 
have  only  to  ask  it  and  it  will  be  done. 
Let  me  present,  for  the  consideration  of 
your  readers,  a  few  plain  facts:  Look  at 
the  vast  improvements  now  going  on  to 
S  our  section  of  country,  the  immense  de- 
'  ma.li d  for  lumber  in  your  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  and  for  plank  roads  and 
railroads,  canals  and  bridges,  and  for 
farm  buildings.  The  use  of  guano,  plas¬ 
ter,  lime,  &c.,  bringing  into  cultivation 
many  poor  sections  of  land  from  which 
we  have  received  large  supplies  of  lum¬ 
ber,  the  rapid  increase  of  our  crops  of 
wheat,  already  very  large,  constantly 
making  drafts  upon  the  best  oak  of  all 
kinds,  and  chestnut  for  barrel  timben 
and  n  great  amount  of  undergiowth  de¬ 
stroyed  by  getting  timber  to  steam  saw 
•mills  in  operation,  cutting  from  two  to 
1  five  thousand  feet  of  lumber  per  day,  an 
|  aggregate  of  not  less  than  sixty  thousand 
feet  per  day  within  that  space,  and  they 
are  being  scattered  in  all  the  country  east 
ofthe  Blue  Ridge,  and  many  carried  be¬ 
yond  it.  Poor  timber  lands  have  increa¬ 
sed  in  value  within  four  years  from  one 
to  three  hundred  per  cent ;  and  such  is 


the  facility  of  transportation,  that  fire¬ 
wood  is  an  article  of  trade — and  is  in  de¬ 
mand — and  every  tree  that  will  make  one 
hundred  fence  rails  is  worth  from  fif¬ 
ty  cents  to- one  dollar  each.  Now,  are 
not  these  startling  facts?  Many  inqui¬ 
ries  are  now  made  by  the  thinking  part 
of  the  community,  what  shall  we  do  soon 
for  building  and  rail  timber  and  fire¬ 
wood  ?  I  now  propose  to  show  that  the 
heaviest  proportion  of  the  great  expense 
of  fencing  falls  on  the  poor  man,  or  man 
in  common  circumstances,  owning  a 
small  farm — and  as  timber  rises  in  value 
it  will  become  more  burdensome. 
Fencing  under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  ten  rails  to  the  panel,  mak¬ 
ing  3,680  rails,  hauling  and  put¬ 
ting  up,  worth  $1  per  hundred,  $36  80 
37  trees  to  make  them,  worth  50 

cents  each,  18  50 


Interest  on  this  sum,  9  yeais  the 

last  of  a  fence,  -  29  86 


$85  16 


Annual  Tax  of  10  acres,  to  say 

nothing  of  repairs,  &c.  $9  46 

Fencing  100  acres  under  the  same 
system,  &c.  making  11,200  rails 
hauling  and  putting  up,  at  $1 
per  hundred,  $112  00 

112  trees  to  make  them,  worth 

50  cents  each,  56  00 


$168  00 

Interest  on  this  amount  9  years,  90  72 

$258  72. 


Annual  Tax  of  100  acres,  saying 

nothing  of  repairs,  &c.  $28  63 

This  is  a  fair  calculation  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  system,  showing  most  clearly  that 
the  man  with  a  little  farm  of  ten  acres 
pays  a  tax  of  about  one  third  as  much  as 
the  man  with  one  hundred  acres.  The 
former  making  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty 
barrels  of  corn,  and  the  latter  making 
two  or  three  hundred,  perhaps  four  hun¬ 
dred  barrels— clearing  land  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  cost  the  same  per  acre.  Now,  whose 
corn  costs  the  most  to  make  it?  I 
think  I  have  proved  that  a  great  dispro¬ 
portion  of  the  enormous  tax  of  fencing 
is  upon  the  poor  man,  and  when  th  e 
time  come,  come  it  must,  when  with  our 
friend  “M.  C.”  we  have  to  resort  to  rock 
ditching,  wire  and  Osage  Orange  hedges, 
will  it  not  bear  still  harderupon  the  poop 
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man  ?  Why  will  we  not  take  the  advice 
of  Solomon.  “The  prudent  man  fore- 
seeth  the  evil  and  hideth  himself,”  and 
learn  to  live  under  a  modification  of  the 
fence  law  before  a  worse  thing  comes  up¬ 
on  us.  Once  more  let  me  try'te  make 
She  matter  more  plain  for  those  who  may 
not  understand  it.  Let  us  suppose  a  case: 
suppose  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  was 
*o  repeal  the  fence  law,  and  agree  to  al¬ 
low  every  farmer  so  much  per  head  for 
keeping  his  cattle  in  an  enclosure,  say 
one  dollar  each,  and  to  raise  the  money  for 
this  purpose,  was  to  levy  a  tax  upon  eve- 
•ry  farmer  txacthj  as  they  tax  themselves 
in  fencing. 

Here  is  the  statement: 

The  10  acre  farmer  is  taxed  annu¬ 
ally  as  above,  $9  46 

Allowance  made  him  for  keeping 

say  3  head  of  cattle  at  $1  each,  3  46 

A  clear  loss  of  this  sum,  $6  00 

The  100  acre  farmer  is  taxed  an¬ 
nually,  $28  63 

Allowance  made  him  for  keeping 
30  head  of  cattle — if  the  other 
keeps  3  he  ought  to  keep  30,  at 
$1  each,  30  00 


A  clear  gain  of  this  sum,  $1  37 

I  will  now  suggest  a  plan  which  in  my 
opinion,  will  in  effect,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  act  as  a  modification  of  the  fence 
Law  :  Let  every  farmer  keep  good  gates, 
instead  of  draw-bars  and  gaps,  and  keep 
his  stock  in  proper  bounds  in  winter,  as 
well  as  summer,  thereby  preventing  their 
stock  from  learning  their  powers  and 
contracting  mischievous  habits;  and  at 
the  same  time  pray  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  to  enact  a  law  to  prevent  those 
very  unruly  and  ungovernable  animals, 
bulls  and  boars  from  running  at  large. 
They  soon  learn  their  strength,  and  sel. 
dom  turn  to  the  right  or  left  for  any  fence 
prostrating  the  fences  as  they  go  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  letting  in  other  stock 
to  their  ruin  and  an  immense  destruction 
of  crops,  sometimes  eating  up  the  “ten 
acre  field”  iu  one  night  ,  and  such  events 
often  cause  strife  and  discord  among 
neighbors — and  such  animals  are  dange¬ 
rous  in  many  instances,  and  at  any  rate 
are  very  alarming  both  in  the  country 
and  in  villages,  and  roaming  as  they  do, 
farmers  cannot  expect  to  improve  their 
stock,  nor  can  they  have  their  calves  and 
pigs  at  a  proper  time,  which  often  ren¬ 
ders  them  as  valueless. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

W.  Timberlake. 

—JSvuthern  Planter. 


From  the  Newberry  Sentinel. 

Meeting  et  the  Agricultural  Society. 

That  eminently  useful  association,  the 
Newberry  Agricultural  Society,  held  its 
eleventh  annual  Fair  at  this  place  on 
Wednesday  last.  There  was  an  immense 
crowd  of  visitors  in  attendance — estima¬ 
ted  by  many  persons  as  high  as  two 
thousand,  by  none  less  than  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred- — gathered  together  from  various 
sections  of  this  and  the  neighboring 
districts,  Lexington,  Union,  Laurens,  Ab¬ 
beville  and  Edgefield,  to  witness  the  in¬ 
teresting  exhibition.  The  interest  man¬ 
ifested  on  the  occasion  is  an  evidence  of 
the  incalculable  good  the  Society  has 
done  to  the  cause  in  which  it  is  engaged, 
and  should  stimulate  its  members  to  con¬ 
tinue,  and  if  possible,  to  increase  their 
labors  to  improve  the  agriculture  of  our 
district  and  State.  The  success  of  the 
Newberry  Agricultural  Society  should 
lead  others  to  form  similar  associations 
and  to  emulate  its  noble  example. 

The  interesting  and  full  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  body  furnished  us  by 
the  obliging  secretary,  and  published  in 
another  column,  precludes  the  necessity 
of  our  saying  much  in  relation  thereto. — 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  exhibition  was  high¬ 
ly  creditable  to  the  Society  and  to  the 
district.  In  the  department  of  domestic 
manufactures  and  of  the  products  of  the 
orchard  and  garden  particularly,  there 
were  various  articles  on  exhibition  une¬ 
qualled  by  any  similar  display  we  ever 
saw.  The  animals  competing  for  the 
various  premiums  were  remarkably  fine, 
especially  the  cows  and  calves,  hogs  and 
sheep.  There  was  entertainment  for 
mind  too. 

The  speech  of  Maj.  Crosson  richly 
merited  the  complimentary  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Society,  though  there  are 
some  views  advanced  which  we  cannot 
fully  endorse.  The  reports  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  committees  are  very  full  and  inter¬ 
esting.  These  several  documents  we 
shall  spread  before  our  readers  as  fast  as 
we  can  dispatch  them. 

Proceedings 

Of  the  Newberry  Agricultural  Society ,  at 

its  Annual  Meeting ,  held  at  Newberry 

Court  House,  July  2 8th,  1852. 

The  Newberry  Agricultural  Society 
met  in  the  Baptist  Church  at  10  o’clock, 
A.  M. 

Tho  Hon.  J.  B.  O’Neal,  the  President, 
took  the  chair,  and  called  the  Society  to 
order. 

On  motion  of  Henry  Summer,  Esq. 
Win,  M.  Lawton,  of  Charleston,  was 


elected  an  honorary  member  of  this  So¬ 
ciety. 

Th-e  President  then  appointed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  persons  on  the  following  commit¬ 
tees,  to  examine  the  stock  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles  exhibited,  and  award  the  premi¬ 
ums,  viz:' 

On  Domestic  manufacture — Win.  M 
Lawton,  J.  K.  Schumpert  and  Silas 
Johnson. 

On  Horses — J.  P.  ICinard,  Geo.  II. 
Chapman,  T.  H.  Henderson  and  Lem¬ 
uel  Glymph. 

On  Mules — Root.  Stewart,  Cary  Mc¬ 
Clure  and  John  Harp. 

On  Cattle — Gen  Jas.  Rogers,  Isaac 
Herbert,  J.  P.  Williams  and  J.  R.  Spear¬ 
man. 

On  Hogs— D.  W.  Rutherford,  W.  R 
Lane  and  Geo.  Brown. 

On  Sheep — Col.  J.  Glenn,  G  Boozer 
and  W.  D.  Reagin. 

On  Fowls — Simeon  Fair,  A.  C.  Gar- 
Sington  and  J.  II.  Giles. 

The  Society  at  this  stage  of  its  pro¬ 
ceedings  took  a  recess  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  committees  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  articles  exhibited. 

At  12  M.  the  Society  re-assembled  iu 
the  Baptist  Church,  and  Maj.  J.  M.  Cros- 
son,  the  orator  of  the  day,  then  deli  vered 
a  very  eloquent,  excellent  and  practical 
address,  which  was  listened  to  by  the  So- 
cietyr  with  marked  attention. 

The  President  delivered  the  cups  and 
books  which  were  awarded  at  the  la-at 
meeting  to  those  entitled  to  them,  with 
an  appropriate  address  to  each. 

Mr.  Robert  Stewart,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  corn,  submitted  his  report. 

Col.  Simeon  Fair,  chrn.  of  com.  on 
wheat,  submitted  Lis  report. 

Mr.  R.  N.  Davidson,  chm.  of  com.  on 
rye  submitted  his  report. 

Col.  A.  G.  Summer,  chm.  com.  on 
hay,  &sc.,  submitted  his  report. 

Capt.  M.  Hall,  chm.  of  com.  on  horti 
culture,  submitted  his  report. 

Silas  Johuson,  chm.  of  com.  on  the 
necessity  of  a  liberal  education  for  farm¬ 
ers  stated  that  his  report  was  mislaid, 
but  would  be  handed  in  lor  publication. 

Maj.  M.  Harris,  chm.  of  com.  on  po¬ 
tatoes,  submitted  his  report.  James  R. 
Spearman  one  of  the  same  committee, 
also  submitted  a  report. 

Wni.  Summer,  chm.  of  com.  on  re¬ 
claiming  land  submitted  his  report. 

Dr.*  W.  H.  Harrington,  chm.  of  com. 
on  the  nature  of  the  different  soils  of 
Newberry  District,  their  adaptation  to 
different  crops,  and  their  capability  of 
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improvement,  did  not  submit  his  report, 
hut  promises  to  have  it  ready  for  publi¬ 
cation. 

Dr.  O.  B.  Mayer  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Ren-  j 
wick  submitted  their  reports  on  the  en-  1 
demic  diseases  of  Newberry,  if  any  there 
he,  a  short,  plain,  and  practicable  mode 
of  treatment. 

Col.  J  W  Watts,  chmn.  of  com.  on 
mules,  promised  to  have  his  report  ready 
for  publication. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine 
Stock,  &c.,  and  award  premiums,  now 
made  their  reports. 

Wtn.  M  Lawton,  chmn.  of  the  com.  on 
domestic  manufactures  reported  that  they 
hail  awarded  the  premium  to  Mrs  Lucin¬ 
da  Brown  for  a  coverlid  of  wool  and  cot¬ 
ton. 

On  motion  it  was  ordered  that  the 
President  procure  suitable  books  and  pre¬ 
sent  them  to  each  one  of  the  ladies  who 
exhibited  articles  of  the  dairy,  orchard, 
garden,  loom,  needle  or  brush. 

Col.  A  G  Summer,  chmn.  of  the  com. 
on  farming  tools,  reported  that  they  had 
awarded  the  premium  to  J  K  Schuinp-  j 
ert  for  the  host  wheat  fan  ;  to  the  same 
for  the  best  plow,  being  the  “  two  horse 
Broyles’  subsoil  plow,”  and  recommerd- 
ed  that  an  additional  premium  he  given 
to  J  R  Spearman  for  his  “gage  plow 
for  draining  rows,”  &c. 

R  Stewart,  eh  inn.  of  com.  on  mules, 
reported  that  they  had  awarded  the  pre¬ 
mium  to  John  YVa.laee  tortile  best  two 
year  old  mule;  to  Martin  Kinard,  sen. 
for  the  best  one  year  old  mule,  and  to 
John  Wallace  for  the  best  suckling  mule. 

Gen.  J  Rogers,  chmn.  of  com.  on  cat¬ 
tle,  reported  that  they  bad  awarded  the 
premium  to  Fredrick  Nance  for  the  best 
bull ;  to  Robert  Stewart  for  the  nest 
milch  cow  ;  to  J  YV  Ducket  for  the  best 
suckling  calf,  and  to  J  D  Williams  lor 
the  best  pair  of  oxen. 

Dr'  T  B  Rutherford,  chmn.  of  com. 
on  hogs,  awarded  the  premium  to  Henry 
Burton  for  the  best  boar  ;  to  A  <i  Sum¬ 
mer  for  the  best  breeding  sow,  and  to 
Richard  Chapman  for  the  best  litter  of 
pigs- 

J  P  Kiaard,  chmn.  of  com.  on  horses, 
reported  thathiscommittee  had  awarded 
the  premium  to  Dr.  T  B  Rutherford  for 
the  best  two  year  ©Id  colt;  to  Col.  Win. 
Steen  for  the  best  one  year  old  colt,  and 
to  Silas  Ray  for  the  best  suckling  colt. 

Col.  J  Glenn,  chmn.  of  com.  on  sheep, 
reported  that  they  had  awarded  the  pre¬ 
mium  to  J  W  Watts  tor  the  best  Bake- 
well  ram;  to  Robert  Holman  for  the  best 


ewe;  to  J  D  W  illiams  for  the  best  pair 
Qflamhs,  and  to  J  W  Watts  for  the  best 
fleece  of  wool. 

Col.  S  Fair,  chmn.  of  com.  on  wheat, 
reported  that  they  had  awarded  the  pre¬ 
mium  to  J  R  Spearman  for  the  greatest 
yield  of  wheat  on  two  acres. 

Col.  Fair,  chmn.  of  com.  on  Tow's  re¬ 
ported,  recommending  (hat  the  President 
procure  suitable  books  to  be  presented 
to  Col.  A  G  and  W  Summer  for  the  very 
superior  and  new  variety  offowls  exhibit¬ 
ed  by  them,  which  was  so  ordered. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Wr  II  Harrington. 
Col.  Simeon  Fair  was  elected  Vice 
President  of  the  Society,  in  the  place  of 
Wal  er  lJernert,  Esq.,  deceased. 

On  motion  of  Gen.  J  Rogeis,  the  old 
officers  of  the  Society  were  re-elected  to 
serve  another  year. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Summer  it  was  re¬ 
solved  that  this  Society  send  six  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Agricultural  Fair  which  is 
to  take  place  at  Macon,  Ga,  next  Octo¬ 
ber.  The  following  persons  were  ap¬ 
pointed  as  delegates  :  A  G  Summer,  R 
Stewart,  W  H  Harrington.  J  H  Giles. 
H  H  Kin  aid,  J  W  Watts. 

On  motion  it  was  resolved  that  this  So¬ 
ciety  send  fifteen  delegates  to  the  Fair  ! 
to  lie  held  by  the  Charleston  Institute  in  j 
November  next.  The  following  persons 
were  appointed  as  d  legates  :  Simeon 
Fair,  A  G  Summer,  Win.  Summer,  R 
Stewart,  J  W  Watts,  Gen.  J  Rogers. 
Lemuel  Glympii,  G  W  Glenn,  J  Glenn. 
T  B  Rutherford,  II  Burton,  M  Harris. 
G  T  Scott,  E  R  McMarries,  and  T  II 
Chappell. 

On  motion  of  R  Stewart,  it  was  re¬ 
solved  that  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
Society  ic  held  on  two  days,  and  that 
the  ladies  be  invited  to  attend,  and  that 
a  pic  nic  be  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

On  motion  of  Col.  A  G  Summer,  it 
was  resolved  that  an  executive  commit¬ 
tee  he  appointed  to  make  arrangements 
to  receive  the  stock,  make  arrangements 
lor  a  pic  nic,  &c.  The  following  gentle¬ 
men  were  appointed  on  that  committee  ; 
R  Stewart,  L  J  Jones,  J  M  Crossoo.  W 
A  Harrington,  E  Y  McMorries,  and  J  A 
Cannon. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  W  H  Harrington, 
Col.  A  G  Summer  was  elected  the  an¬ 
nual  orator  to  deliver  an  address  at  the 
i  next  meeting  of  the  Society. 

On  motion  ofL  J  Jones  it  was  re¬ 
solved  that  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be 
tendered  to  Maj.  J.  M.  Crosson  for  the 
very  able,  eloquent  and  instructive  ad¬ 
dress  with  which  he  has  this  day  treated 


the  Society,  and  that  he  be  requested  o 
furnish  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  Society  adjourned. 

L.  J.  Jones,  S ecretmy* 

—  Newberry  Sentinel 

fiaiu  (Jo loo 

Messrs.  Editors: — Your  August  number  is 
before  me,  received  to  night.  Sony  to  see  you 
are  hesitating,  that  your  support  warrants  you 
not  in  coiitimdng.  Perhaps  a  change  of  placer 
may  in  being  more  ceutral  draw  around  yon? 
stronger  friends.  What  can  be  the  matter? 
Where  is  all  the  spirit  ol  Carolina  gone  l  Pat¬ 
ronising  other  papers,  and  leaving  their  own  to 
starve?  Is  want  01  competency  charged  ?  is  it 
want  of  fealty  to  the  one  great  cause  ?  If  so  my 
Iriends,  resign  into  other  hands  hut  lail  not. 

Can  “Colo”  by  any  iabors  of  his  give  you 
success?"  li  so,  name  the  hour,  and  command, 
I  am  a  minute  man,  as  much  to  do  as  1  dare  un¬ 
dertake,  hut  if  my  mother — Carolina — needs  uiy 
help,  poor  as  it  is,  in  any  shape,  she  shall  have 
it.  business  not  my  own,  lor  which  1  receive 
not,  nor  ask  even  my  expenses,  employ  the 
most  oi  time,  yet  I  can  take  an  hall  hour  more 
per  night  lrom  that  sleepy  god,  and  he  he  no- 
loser,  and  devote  it  to  a  worthy  cause.  JusS 
j  say  to  your  present  subscribers,  how  many  new 
subscribers  eaeU  has  to  be  lorthcoming  lo  ensure 
success,  on  condition  ihut  "Com”  vviil  labor  as 
a  common  hand  at  tne  oar,  or  to  trim  tile  sail*, 
or  lo  stow  away  the  freight,  and  when  you  have 
secured  passengers  to  pay — then  "Colo”  snail 
he  along  to  tell  a  tale,  tout  old  lime  may  he  light 
with  ins  touch  as  the  hours  ol  your  goouly  eom- 
pany. 

"Colo”  makes  only  the  one  promise— to  he 
no  eye-servant,  hut  to  work  laithlul.  Will 
"broomsedge,”  will  "Coke”  not  join  "Colo”  in 
this?  Years  y  oiinger  men,  possestug  not  only 
y  ounger  blood,  hut  more  energy  and  more  ex. 
pertiiess;  though  y  ounger  yet  i  joyfully  grant 
ye  the  palm,  and  will  under  such  leaders  do  to 
the  death  in  a  noble  cause. 

Hus  summers  all  past,  and  the  winter  of  our 
discoutent  set  in  ?  Shall  we  see  other  lavored 
co-laborers  rally  together  and  thus  as  ancient 
hands  of  well-clad  soldiers  defend  our  port  lrom 
all  assaults  of  the  monsters  ‘'fail,”  "want  of  suc¬ 
cess”  &c. 

Let  us  show  our  friends  Messrs.  S.  &  G.  that 
we  know  not  “fail,”  and  that  we  will  succeed. 

What  say  you  readers,  subscribers,  will  ye  not 
search  up  volunteers  1  What  say  you  coutribu., 
tors,  will  you  try  a  little  longer  ?  Let  us  one 
and  ail  make  one  more  effort.  Even  as  weak  a 
man  as  “Colo,”  by  his  little  help,  and  by  the 
warm  cheering  of  "hard  up  hoys”  has  taken  the 
log  to  its  last  place,  when  all  had  given  up.  May 
it  he  so  now  is  the  fervant  wish  of  your  well 
wisher.  Colo. 

One  husband  that  is  penurious  and  lazy 
and  deprives  his  family  of  necessary  com¬ 
forts,  such  as  his  neighbors  enjoy,  is  riot 
as  desirable  a  husband  as  he  should  be. 
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(Elie  irarntcr  anb  planter. 

PENDLETON,  S.  C. 

Vo!.  3.,  No.  iO.  October,  1S52' 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Dawson,  of  Bean  tort 
District,  is  appointed  an  agent  of  the  Farmer 
and  Planter. 

P.  Douthit,  of  Alabama,  is  an  autho¬ 
rized  agent  for  the  Farmer  Si  Planter. 

Letters  Reetivctl  Since  our  Last. 

Agkicola,  Greenville.  S.  C.  Thank  you  our 
old  friend  lor  both  your  last  article  on  Sap  Suc¬ 
kers,  and  this  on  Mad  Itch,  which  came  to  hand 
too  late  lor  our  September  number,  in  which 
you  have,  before  tots  comes  io  hand,  found  an 
article  outlie  same  disease,  which  we  have  bin 
little  doubt  is  caused  by  a  deranged  slate  of  the 
stomach  tiom  taking  lood  to  excess  01  an  ini. 
proper  irritating  kind  as  in  the  case  of  the  corn 
stalk  rejected  by  hogs. 

Col  D.  C.,  Fan  ll'ert,  Ga.  All  right  Colo- 
tn  ;1.  Can’t  you  help  us  to  a  few  more  subscri¬ 
bers  ,rom  your  otlice ? 

Win.  A.  M.,  Bcavfjit.  S.  C.  Thank  you 
friend  M.  The  papers  have  been  sent  as  direc¬ 
ted  to  tiie  new'  subscribers,  and  amount  credi¬ 
ted.  See  )our  notice  of  the  Catteipdlar  in  an¬ 
other  column. 

J.  P.  H.,  IVoodrvjj's,  5.  C.  Amount  receiv¬ 
ed,  and  paper  sent  to  P.  M.  B.  as  directed.  tShell 
be  much  obliged  lor  ‘•more  of  the  same  sort.” 

T.  V.,  Mt.  Sterling,  Ala.,  Our  highly  esteem, 
ed  friend  will  please  accept  our  acknowledge¬ 
ments  lor  his  favor,  the  amount  enclosed  for 
your  Club  is  received,  and  papers  to  all  includ¬ 
ing  you  *el  as  requested,  shall  be  pleased  to  re¬ 
ceive  tin.  a  ktitional  club  it  to  be  gotten  up  with¬ 
out  too  much  inconveicnce  to  yourself. 

Geu.  P.  Q.,  Lecstille  S.  C.  The  Georgia 
money  sent  us  Genera)  is  good,  and  one  dollar 
more  than  you  owe,  which  stands  to  your  cred¬ 
it.  We  feel  greatly  obliged  for  the  expression 
of  your  favorable  opinions  of  our  humble  la- 
bars,  and  have  taken  the  liberty  'o  publish  in 
auothe*-  column  apart  of  your  friendly  commu¬ 
nication.  Your  promised  contribution  will  be 
Uiost  acceptable. 

P.  iVl.,  Sinithville  S.  C.  We  have  written 
you  on  the  subject  ol  enquiry. 

J.  P.,  Oalihou  cry.  Ala.  Thank  you  our  good 
frietid  lor  your  kind  atieutiou,  your  request  has 
been  atti  n  .ed  to  and  papers  sent  to  new  sub¬ 
scribers.  We  ha\e  also  written  you  more  fully 
on  the  subject. 

P.  M.,  Craytonville,  S.  C.  Your  suggestions 
are  good  and  shall  be  attended  to. 


Coi.o,  Miss.  Very  many  thanks  fr  end  Colo  j 
for  your  renewed  attention.  We  have  had  mu-  j 
ny  favors  from  you,  hut  none  more  refresh  nig  i 
than  this.  A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed. 
Would  that  we.  had  a  thousmd  more  such  in  i  V-  j 
ery  Sta  e.  Wa  hive  some  however,  and  they  j 
are  beginning  to  show  their  hands,  with  such  j 
friends  all  may  be  right  yet.  Your  good  will  is 
duly  appreciated  we  assure  y  ou.  We  call  the 
attention  of  ether  friends  of  the  F.  &  P.  to  yours 
and  other  articles  in  its  favor  in  the  present  num¬ 
ber. 

D.  B.  K..  Monticello  S.  C.  Your  favor  and 
good  wishes  are  duly  appreciated  friend  R.  We 
have  sent  the  F.  &  P.  to  your  list  of  new  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  take  the  l.berty  to  publish  a  part  of 
your  letter  below,  as  vve  desire  to  set  as  many- 
good  examples  before  our  readers  just  at  this 
time  as  possible. 

Mo  STICELLO,  Aug.  18th,  1852.  j 

Messrs.  Editors. — I  have  been  a  sub¬ 
scriber  and  reader  of  your  useful,  month¬ 
ly  issue  about  two  years,  and  am  so  well 
pleased  with  it,  that  I  recommended  it  to 
some  of  my  neighbors,  and  requested 
them  to  become  subscribers  thereto,  all 
that  were  present  consented  to  do  so,  and 
1  herewith  enclose  their  money  to  you, 
hoping  it  may  reach  you  in  time,  for^ 
them  to  receive  your  first  issue. 

I  feel  satisfied  that,  with  some  little 
trouble,  and  the  right  kinds  of  recommen¬ 
dation  by  the  readers  of  the  Fanner  and  i 
Planter,  that  nearly  every  planter  in  the 
State  could  be  induced  to  lake  this  val-  j 
uable  work,  and  indeed  all  should  take  it. 

1  do  not  not  like  the  idea  of  promising  too 
freely,  but  now  think  that  when  I  com¬ 
mence  collecting  taxes  next  Spring,  I 
will  add  something  to  your  subscription 
list. 

Wi  siting  you  great  success  in  your  ve¬ 
ry  praiseworthy  undertaking,  I  am  your 
humble  servaut,  &c.  D.  15.  K. 

A.  S.  T.,  Clwton,  Ala.  The  paper  has  been 
sent  regularly  to  you,  but  to  Huvaunah,  instead 
of  Clinton.  We  have  wrote  the  P.  M  to  lor. 
ward  to  you  at  Clinton.  Yon  can  have  vol.  of 
1851  at  the  regular  subscription  price. 

JJ.  II.,  P.  M.t  SumUrtille  S.  C.  Amount  re¬ 
ceived,  and  paper  sent  to  N.  F.  S.,  commencing 
with  No.  6.  we  can  supply  all  buck  numbers,  ex¬ 
cept  No.  1,  which  is  exhausted. 

J.  H.  R.,  Hinnsboro’  S.  C.  Amount  receiv¬ 
ed  and  sent  papers  as  requested. 

N.  W.  Davidson,  Glymphville  S.  C.,  to  whom 
we  are  under  many  obligations,  writes  us  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

i  notice  in  your  August  uumber,  that 
you  seem  to  intimate  that  you  wiil  be  for¬ 
ced  to  abandon  the  enterprise  at  the  close 
of  the  present  volume.  This  lam  truly 
sorry  to  hear  for  I  sincerely  beiieve  1  | 
have  learned  more  about  farming  in  the  ’ 


last  20  months,  by  reading  the  F.  &  P. 
than  I  had  done  in  ten  years  previous. 

1  am  a  poor  man,  hut  rather  that! 
know  its  publication  abandoned,  1  cm 
willing  (wills  your  permission)  to  make 
the  following  proposition  to  the  farmers, 
through  the  F.  &.  P.  viz:  that  I  will  make 
oite  of  one  hundred  who  wiil  pay  five  dol¬ 
lars  for  five  additional  copies  of  the  Far¬ 
mer  &  Planter,  (the  4th  vol.)  or  !  will 
make  one  of  one  hundred  who  will  pay 
two  dollars  for  one  copy  for  the  next  vol¬ 
ume.  N.  W.  D. 

- - 

Sarkis  him  S&osjacS. 

It  will  be  recollected  by  many  that  a  certain 
Advertisement  of  one  “Andre  Leroy,  Nursery¬ 
man,  at  Angiers,  France,”  by  E  Boasangs,  13-3 
Pearl  street,  N.  Y.,  went  the  rounds  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  last  winter  and  spring.  With  others  wo 
published  it  in  the  Farmer  and  Planter  on  teeing 
the  following  request  at  the  close  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement,  “Agricultural  papers  will  please  iusert 
the  above  three  times  and  send  the  bill  and  a 
copy  of  each  paper  to  E.  Bossange.”  Not  a 
word  said  about  the  time  in  which  it  should  be 
inserted,  take  notice,  and  yet  on  presenting  our 
bill  to  this  veritable  agent,  E.  Bowauga,  ho 
makes  oil  the  face  of  it  the  following  endorse¬ 
ment,  ‘'Ilefused.  It  teas  to  be  advertised  in  prop¬ 
er  time,  and  not  after  the  season  is  over.’’ 

Now  whether  this  will  be  considered  a  legal 
or  honorable  excuse,  or  a  lying  subterfuge  to 
evade  the  payment  of  a  just  debt,  by  the  press 
generally,  is  not  ior  us  to  say,  we  have  our  own 
opinion  however, and  shall  always  take  pleasure 
in  exposing  an  imposter. 

Our  exchanges  In  New  York  will  please  oo~ 

py-  _  im 

Vinegar. 

We  were  presented  a  few  days  sinoo  with  a 
bottle  of  excellent  Vinegar,  made  by  a  subscri¬ 
ber.  Mr.  Thus.  Crenshaw,  from  the  following 
receipt,  which  we  published  at  his  request. 

To  eight  gallotio  of  water,  add  oue  gal¬ 
lon  of  molasses,  uud  a  £  gallon  of  spirits. 
Fut  into  a  cask,  shake  well  a  few  times, 
aud  then  add  a  pint  of  good  yeast  or  two 
or  three  cakes.  Keep  in  a  wurtn  place, 
in  ten  days  slip  a  sheet  of  brown  paper 
rolled  up  and  dipped  iu  molasses  into  the 
hung  hole.  Cover  the  bung  bole  with  a 
piece  of  gauze  or  muslin  until  the  vine¬ 
gar  is  good,  then  close  it. 

Fruit  Trees  — We  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  adverUsenwiue  of  Mr.  Win.  Sum¬ 
mers.  of  Pomaria,  d.  C.  If  you  waut  good 
fruit  and  such  ad  will  keep  in  the  South,  apply 
to  Mr.  S.  who  will  supply  you  on  as  good  or 
better  terms  than  yon  can  procure  trees  else¬ 
where. 

We  have  set  cut  eiuce  a  bey,  \vbou  we  plan 
ted  tbs  first  for  our  widowed  mother,  oeversi 
orchards,  and  experience  lias  taught  t:s  sot  to 
depend  ou  Northern  fruits  as  cortain  to  succeed 
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ii  the  South,  some  of  the  best  keeping  Northern 
^rnits  in  variably  rot  with  us  before  the  winter 
ets  in.  Hence  if  we  were  going  to  plant  ano¬ 
ther  orchard,  (and  we  are  adding  to  ours  year- 
J V , )  we  should  make  all  our  selections  at  the 
South.  Will  Sir.  S.send  a  catalogue  of  his  best 
keeping  winter  apples? 

Fine  Pears. — With  our  most  polite  how  we 
take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  from 
Miss  Smith,  of  a  basket  of  the  most  delicious 
Pours,-  such  as  White  Doyenne,  Seckle,  Bart¬ 
lett,  &c.  This  fine  fruit  is  from  the  orchard  of 
our  good  friend  and  neighbor;  the  late  J.  L. 
North,  who  had  made  a  choice  selection  of  the 
best  fruits  of  every  kind. 

- — — «aSf2=»- - 

The  Veterinary  Journal. — We  are  sorry 
to  see  in  a  note  attached  to  the  last  number  01 
this  excellent  work,  that  it  is  to  he  discontinued, 
the  Editor  says  “for  a  short  period,  or  until  he 
can  obtain  the  services  of  some  qualified  person 
te  relieve  him  of  professional  duties.” 

- - — «=SS^«  - 

Mr.  M.  of  Beaufort  writes  us  Aug.  11th. — 
“The  Cotton  Caterpillar  has  commenced  its  ra¬ 
vages  in  our  long  cotton  crops.  I  saw  severa 
brought  from  a  neighboring  Island  and  was  in-’ 
formed  that  they  had  destroyed  a  quantity  o  n 
Cotton  on  the  plantation.  They  were  admitted 
to  be  genuine  by  experienced  planters.  If  they 
spread  the  Sea  Island  crop  will  be  short.” 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
received  from  an  esteemed  subscriber  at  Lees¬ 
burg  S.  C. 

*  *  #  *  * 

“Front  the  commencement  of  the  publication 
of  your  paper  to  the  present.  I  have  been  a  con¬ 
stant  reader  of  it;  and  without  intending  to  flat¬ 
ter  you,  candor  requires  that  I  should  confess 
that  l  have  read  it  with  interest,  and  I  hope  pro¬ 
fit.  For  several  years  I  have  been  a  patron  to 
force  agricultural  paper,  as  well  as  many  politi¬ 
cal  and  literary  ones  ;  and  it  is  my  firm  convic- 
t  on  that  money  cannot  be  belter  expended  by  a 
planter  than  by  procuring  such  general  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  his  profession,  as  is  to  be  obtain, 
ed  only  through  some  well  edited  agricultural 
work.  Considering  the  means  you  have  at  com. 
maud,  we  shoo'd  be  well  satisfied  with  what  you 
have  done  to  make  the  Farmer  and  Planter  a 
work  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  farmers  and 
planters  in  the  South  ;  and  I  would  regret  ex¬ 
ceedingly  to  see  it  sink  for  the  want  of  needful 
support.  I  may  some  day,  when  more  at  lei¬ 
sure.  attempt  to  furnish  you  with  something 
from  my  pen,  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  columns- 
For  the  present  Tmust  beg  your  pardon  for  my 
former  neglect;  and  be  content  to  subscribe 

myselfyour  well  wisher  and  friend.”  P.  Q,. 

■ — — - - . — - - 

Wheat. 

By  the  time  our  present  number  comes  to 
h  ind,  many  of  our  readers  will  he  making  pre¬ 
parations  for  Wheat  sowing.  The  attention  of 
such  is  called  to  an  article  on.  another  page  from 
the  pen  of  R.  W.  Withers,  President  of  the 
Greensboro'  Agricultural  Society  on  the  sub¬ 
ject, 


Ifwe  were  to  take  more  pains  in  the  prepar— 
j  ation  of  our  wheat  land  by  thorough  plowing, 
and  even  sub-soiling  before  sowing,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  putting  the  grain  properly  in,  we 
should  without  doubt  make  much  more  and  bet 
j  ter  wheat  than  we  do.  We  lost  a  crop  of  wheat 
|  the  present  year  from  the  slovenly  manner  in 
which  the  seed  was  put  in.  during  our  absence 
\  from  home.  We  saw  it  as  soon  as  we  returned, 
but  it  was  too  late.  The  land  which  had  rested 
a  year  after  oats,  was  turned  down  late  in  the 
fall  with  a  two  horse  plow.  On  the  reversed 
sod  we  directed  the  wheat  to  be  sown,  and  well 
covered  by  first  receiving  the  cultivator,  and  then 
the  harrow,  but  both  operations  were  so  badly 
performed,  that  not  much  more  than  half  the 
grain  was  covered,  and  what  was,  was  so  shal¬ 
low,  that  the  heavy  freezes  threw  it  out  by  the 
roots,  so  as  to  make  almost  an .  entire  failure. 
Few  persons  are  disposed  to  speak  of  their  fail, 
tires,  situated  as  we  are,  however,  we  consider 
j  it  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  subscribers  to  guard 
against  falling  into  like  errors.  We  would  here 
remark,  we  are  by  no  means  in  favor  of  covering 
wheat  very  deep,  from  two  to  three  inches  we 
think  the  proper  depth  in  our  latitude.  On  land 
that  has  been  previously  plowed,  the  cultivate1- 
and  harrow  in  proper  hands  are  altogether  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cover  with.  Our  practice  has  been  to 
use  the  roller  also,  some  object  to  its  use,  belie¬ 
ving  that  it  caused  the  wheat  to  spew  out  more 
!  than  it  would  do  without  rolling,  of  these  we 
have  not  sufficient  proof  to  cause  us  to  abandon 
its  use,  that  it  is  decidedly  beneficial  after  the  frost 
D  out  of  the  gro  mid  in  the  spring,  there  is  not 
J  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  our  minds. 

We  had  inte  nded  making  an  experiment  on 
our  next  crop  of  wheat  with  Kettlewell’s  iertil- 
izernnd  Guano,  but  the  late  disastrous  freshets 
have  so  torn  up  our  rail  roads,  that  we  fear  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  get  it  up  without  paying 
freights  that  would  preclude  its  use.  We  trust 
many  of  our  subscribers  who  maybe  more  fa¬ 
vorably  situated  will  make  the  experiment  and 
report  thro  ugh  the  Farmer  and  Planter.  But 
whether  you  use  fertilizers  of  any  sorter  not, 
be  sure  not  to  neglect  steeping  your  wheat  in  a 
strong  solution  of  Bluestone,  and  then  roll  in 
lime  if  you  have  it.  Not  less  than  one  pound  of 
blue  stone  should  be  used  to  five  bushels  of 
wheat.  Many  persons  fail  in  preventing  smut 
and  then  condemn  the  remedy  for  the  only  rea¬ 
son  that  the  solution  is  too  weak.  There  is  no 
reasonable  excuse  for  having  smutted  wheat. 

-  i  ■jqg'jTBtt**,- ■  -  ■- 

Cs-ojfs,  s§rc. 

On  noticing  in  our  last  the  crop  of  Mr.  A.  F. 
Lewis,  we  promised  to  give  an  account  ofsome 
others  we  had  examined,  in  this  number,  but  a 
change  has  cotne  over  the  spirit  of  our  dreams 
since  our  brightest  anticipations  have  been  turn¬ 
ed  into  despondency.  That  superior  crop  has 
been  prostrated,  and  very  much  of  it  now  lies 
buried  \n  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Seneca- 
and  so  with  all  other  crops  on  the  lowlands  o* 
our  water  courses. 

W e  had  examined  the  crops  of  our  neighbors 
M  s.  Noitli,  of  Dr.  R.  E.  Elliott,  and  of  W.  C 
Smith,  all  of  which  were  under  the  super  inten¬ 


dance  of  Mr.  A.  Boggs,  who  has  convinced  ub 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the 
operations  on  these  farms,  that  there  are  but  few 
more  of  his  age,  and  in  his  line  of  business  who 
are  his  superiors.  The  crops  we  found  very 
fine  indeed,  especially  the  corn  on  the  low  lands 
ot  the  18  Mile  creek,  and  one  field  of  fresh  up¬ 
land  on  Mrs.  N.’s  farm,  we  thought  the  best 
new  ground  corn  we  had  ever  seen,  with  Cow 
peas  proportiouably  good,  but  a  different  tale 
might  now  he  told  of  the  prospects,  especially 
on  the  low  lands.  Let  us  however  not  complain, 
but  submit  with  becoming  humility. 

The  Late  storm  and  Freshet. 

Of  this  disastrous  event  it  is  scarcely  necessa¬ 
ry  only  as  a  matter  of  record  in  the  Farmer  and 
Planter — for  us  to  say  anything,  as  full  uud  ap- 
paling  accounts  have  been  circulated  by  the 
newspapers  through  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land.  Of  the  almost  universal 
destruction  of  bridges,  mills,  factories,  &c.  &c. 
enough  has  been  said;  o(  the  number  of  inches  of 
rain  that  fell  from  Friday  evening  (29th  Aug.) 
commencing  about  8  o’clock  to  near  midnight 
on  Saturday,  we  had  no  reliable  means  of  ascer¬ 
taining,  but  we  presume  more  than  has  ever  fal* 
Jen  during  the  same  length  of  time  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Three  of  the  water  courses  did  not 
indicate  as  great  a  rise  as  in  the  great  freshen 
nineteen  years  ago,  but  we  believe  it  was  ow¬ 
ing  to  obstructions  which  then  existed  below 
those  points  at  which  measurements  were  taken, 
having  been  removed,  and  consequently  allow¬ 
ed  the  water  to  pass  off  more  freely  than  before. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  high  enough  as  most  of 
us  sorely  feel  at  this  time.  The  damage  to  the 
country  is  incalculable,  no  one  can  even  approx, 
mate  the  amount  with  any  certainty. 

- - —a sm. - 

Tobacco,  Pickens  Lauds,  &c. 

Why  is  it  that  farmers. in  the  upper  districts 
of  all  our  Southern  States  do  not  cultivate  more 
tobacco?  We  believe  as  much  may  be  made 
to  the  acre  on  similar  land  as  in  North  Caroli¬ 
na  and  Virgina,  and  if  as  well  handled  we  pre¬ 
sume  the  quality  would  be  but  very  little,  if 
anything  inferior.  Then  why  it  is,  we  again  ask 
do  we  not  cultivate  more  of  our  rich  mountain 
lands  in  tobacco  7  so  as  to  produce  at  least  the 
quantity  that  is  consumed  in  the  State  instead  of 
paying  the  enormous  amount  that  goes  yearly 
to  the  tobacco  growing  regions  for  your  sup-’ 
plies.  We  are  no  consumer  of  the  ‘‘vile  weed.1 
ifwe  were,  we  are  right  sure  we  should  produce 
yearly  at  least  to  the  amount  of  our  consump¬ 
tion,  as  is  the  practice  we  believe  with  our 
neighbor  the  Hon.  R.  F.  Simpson  who  makes 
and  manitfacmres  yearly  not  only  enough  for 
his  own  use,  but  for  that  of  his  negroes  and  soia  e 
to  give  to  his  neighbors  who  are  less  providen  t 
than  himself. 

We  recently  (September  1st)  visited  our 
young  friend  R.  Maxwell,  jr.,  in  Pickens  dis" 
trict,  and  after  we  had  taken  a  bachelors’  dinner 
with  him  (l\ere’s  a  home  young  ladies  worth 
setting  your  caps  for)  were  invited  to  see  his 
crop  of  tobacco  and  corn,  and  were  delighted 
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to  find  he  had  about  seven  acres,  a  part  land 
that  had  been  cleared  many  years,  and  a  part 
new,  (cleared  the  last  winter)  in  tobacco  which 
promises  a  fair  yield  and  of  superior  quality  both 
lor  chewing  and  smoking,  the  latter  from  seed 
procured  in  Florida.  A  part  of  the  old  land 
had  been  lightly  manured,  the  balance,  and  the 
new  land  had  no  manure.  Now  altho’  we  un¬ 
derstand  as  much  as  800  vvt.  of  cotton  pr.  acrehas 
been  made  on  the  place,  yet  sve  think  our 
young  liiend  has  shown  more  vvisdont  in  choose 
sing  the  tobacco  crop  for  his  latitude,  than  he 
would  have  done  by  giving  a  preference  to  Cot-  j 
ton.  A  shower  of  rain  prevented  our  seeing 
the  corn  crop,  which  we  understood,  both  from 
Mr.  M.  and  others  was  very  superior,  especially 
that  on  his  Cane  Creek  bottom. 

The  following  on  the  Culture  of  Tobacco  on 
thin  land,  with  the  aid  of  Guano  only,  will  be  in-  ! 
teresting  to  many  of  our  readers. 

Mr.  Editor, — In  a  hurried  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Col.  Bondurant  last  fall,  in 
Charlottesville,  I  stated  that  I  had  raised 
tobacco  on  very  thin  land  without  the  \ 
aid  of  any  other  manure  than  guano  and 
plaster.  Now,  although  I  think  it  more 
than  probable  that  the  conversation  has 
passed  from  his  mind  entirely,  still  jus¬ 
tice  to  him,  as  well  as  myself,  requires 
thatl  should  state  the  experiments  exac¬ 
tly  as  they  were  made;  In  1850,  after! 
preparing  the  land  as  usual  with  the 
plough  and  harrow,  about,  three  hundred 
pounds  of  guano  and  one  hundred"  and  ( 
fifty  pounds  of  plaster  were  sowed  on  an 
acre,  and  then  hilled  with  the  plough  :  a 
portion  of  this  land  had  a  dressing  of  straw 
and  chaff,  which  aided  the  crop  of  tobac¬ 
co  very  much;  also,  the  crop  of  wheat,* 
and  is  very  visible  now  in  the  crop  of  clo¬ 
ver,  being  fully  equal  to  that  on  similar 
land,  manured  with  forty  loads  of  stable 
manure  to  the  acre,  but  no  guano.  In 
1851  the  same  experiment  was  tried,  and  J 
up  to  this  time  promises  a  similar  result, 
the  land  being  now  in  wheat.  A  portion 
of  this  crop  of  tobacco,  manured  with 
straw,  guano  and  plaster,  was  immedi¬ 
ately  adjoining  a  lot  that  was  thought  to 
be  sufficiently  rich  without  any  aid,  it  be¬ 
ing  the  yard  and  garden  of  an  old  settle¬ 
ment,  and  very  rich  ;  when  compared  with 

*The  crop  of  wheat  on  all  this  land  was  very 
fine,  (except  the  portion  destroyed  by  the  joint 
worm,)  and  the  result  may  be  safely  estimated 
in  the  following  manner  : 

Crop  tobacco,  1000  pounds  per  acre,  at 

9  cents,  90  00 

Crop  wheat,  20  bushels  per  acre,  at  60 

cents,  12  00 

102  00 

Cost  of  guano,  9  00 

$93  00 

from  which  must  he  deducted  the  usual  charges 
of  cultivation,  getting  to  market,  &c.,  to  obtain 
th«  nett  profit  of  the  operation. 


the  adjacent  land,  the  result  in  tobacco  j 
much  in  favor  o  1*  the  guano  portion.  J 
also  in  1830  sowed  about  four  hundred  j 
pounds  per  acre  on  a  small  portion  of  the 
crop  of  tobacco,  and  some  plaster;  this,  j 
though  not  loo  much  for  the  tobacco,  I 
thought  rather  too  heavy  a  dose  for  the 
succeeding  crop  of  wheat,  some  of  it  lod¬ 
ging,  notwithstanding  the  fine  season, 
and  leaving  a  very  indifferent  stand  of 
clover. 

Tnos  Garland. 

—  Southern  Planter. 

The  Wheal  Crop. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Greensboro'  Agri-  ( 
cultural  Society,  on  the  14th  of  August,  j 
1852,  by  li.  n\  Withers,  President  of  j 
the  Society. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society  : — The 
adaptation  of  our  climate  to  the  success-  | 
ful  cultivation  of  small  grain,  and  more  j 
especially  of  wheat,  being  the  subject 
proposed  by  the  proper  committee  for  ! 
our  consider*  tion  to-day,  tiie  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  the  deep  interest  I 
feel  in  persuading  our  planting  commu¬ 
nity  to  raise  their  own  breadstuffs,  have 
induced  me  to  oilier  you  such  remarks 
and  reflections  on  the  subject  as  my  own 
experience  and  observations  may  sug¬ 
gest.  Besides  the  duty  which  your  par¬ 
tiality  has  imposed  upon  me  of  presiding 
over  and  elucidating,  as  far  as  my  limit¬ 
ed  information  enables  me,  all  subjects  ! 
of  the  kind  which  are  discussed  at  our 
monthly  meetings,  my  opinion  has  lately 
been  appealed  to  on  this  subject  by  one 
of  our  ablest  periodicals  in  a  manner  to 
which  I  am  always  ready  to  respond 
from  that  source  ;  but  having  only  a  ve¬ 
ry  short  time  to  spare  from  the  pressing 
calls  of  business  to  devote  to  the  subject, 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  any  length¬ 
ened  treatise,  but  only  such  thoughts  as 
occur  to  me  as  important,  in  the  order  in 
i  which  they  may  happen  to  arise. 

Wheat  (Triticum  Hyburnum)  under  the 
generic  name  of  corn,  has  been  known  as 
the  principal  food  of  man  from  the  earli¬ 
est  times  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
In  the  history  of  Joseph  and  his  breth¬ 
ren,  we  not  only  learn  this  fact,  but  also 
that  it  waa  raised  in  great  abundance  in 
I  very  warm  climates.  The  adaptation  of 
our  climate  to  its  successful  cultivation, 
can  therefore  hardly  admit  of  any  doubt, 
but  such  a  great  variety  of  different  kinds 
of  wheat  have  been  introduced  amongst 
us,  principally  from  the  North  and  West, 
which  had  to  change  their  habitudes, 
before  they  could  adapt  themselves  to 
our  climate,  and  so  frequent  have  been 
the  failures  from  this  cause,  as  to  create 


quite  a  diversity  of  opinion  even  among 
our  most  intelligent  planters  as  to  its 
successful  cultivation  amongst  us.  The 
causes  of  failure  in  the  wheat  crop  have 
however  arisen  in  most  instances  from 
circumstances  so  entirely  under  our  con¬ 
trol,  that  we  think  they  can,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  obviated.  The  first  and 
most  obvious  of  the  causes  of  failure  in 
Alabama  is  the  slovenly  manner  in  which 
the  ground  is  prepared  and  the  seed 
sown.  Absorbed  as  wc  are  with  the 
gathering  of  the  main  staple  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  at  the  proper  period  for  sowing 
wheat,  it  is  hurried  over  as  a  job  which 
is  to  be  gotten  rid  of,  rather  than  one 
which  requires  our  very  particular  care 
and  attention.  Our  corn  land,  which  is 
principally  appropriated  to  that  culture 
(as  the  cotton  matures  too  late  for  the 
sowing  of  wheat)  is,  as  we  all  know,  gen¬ 
erally  covered  with  a  heavy  coat  of  crop 
grass  and  weeds  as  soon  as  the  fodder  is 
pulled,  and  the  corn  ceases  to  draw  any 
more  on  the  soil;  and  while  in  this  situ¬ 
ation,  without  any  previous  fallow,  it, 
for  the  most  part  undergoes  an  imperfect 
scratching;  while  the  seed  which  have 
been  sowed  upon  the  high  corn  ridges, 
and  fall  mostly  into  the  water  furrows, 
causes  the  wheat  to  he  too  thick  in  some 
places  and  too  thin  in  others.  Being  ve¬ 
ry  imperfectly  covered,  a  groat  deal  of  it 
dies  after  it  comes  up,  as  it  is  sowed  in 
what  is  generally  the  driest  season  of  the 
year,  and  a  good  deal  is  subsequently 
spewed  out  by  the  frosts  of  early  winter. 
Being  a  very  unpopular  crop  among  the 
managers  ofour  estates,  they  seize  upon 
every  opportunity  to  decry  it,  and  hence 
it  is  that  we  yearly  send  off  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  from  many  of  our  most 
fertile  counties,  to  purchase  that  which 
we  could  easily  raise  at  home.  But  even 
aside  from  the  bad  economy  of  glutting 
every  market  in  the  world  with  cotton, 
and  thereby  depressing  its  value,  we  are 
impoverishing  ourselves  by  creating  an 
exorbitant  demand,  and  consequently 
high  prices  for  those  articles  which  we 
consume  ourselves.  As  a  matter  of  lux¬ 
ury,  if  not  economy,  we  ought  to  raise 
euough  wheat  for  our  own  consumption  ; 
for  the  flour  which  we  obtain  from  the 
West  is  by  this  season  of  the  year  mostly 
stale,  if  not  absolutely  sour,  and  we  can 
hardly  expect  to  obtain  any  fresh  sup¬ 
plies  till  near  the  close  of  the  year,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  low  stage  of  the  water  in  our 

rivers. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  and 
believing,  as  vye  do,  that  wheat  can  be 
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raised  even  profitably  in  South  Alabama, 
we  will  briefly  point  out  some  oflhemost 
obvious  cau.es  which  have  led  to  its  fre¬ 
quent  failure  in  this  part  of  our  state,  it 
may  not  he  imp  oper  to  remark  in  the 
outset,  that  of  all  the  cereal  plants,  wheat 
is  the  most  liable  to  diseases  and  casual¬ 
izes,  even  in  those  parts  of  our  country 
where  it  is  reded  u;  on  as  a  leading  crop. 
Besides  the  diseases  of  rust,  smut,  &e., 
it  is  infested  witli  many  tares,  (as  they 
are  called  in  Scripture.)  w  hich  it  is  very 
difficult  to  keep  out  of  tiie  field,  or  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  true  grain  when  harvested, 
as  cheat,  spelt,  cockles,  wild  onions,  &c. 
To  enter  into  any  minute  description  of 
these  would  consume  more  time  than  we 
nt present  have  an  opportunity  of  devot¬ 
ing  to  the  subject,  and  indeed  they  are  set 
familiar  to  most  ot  you  that  it  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary.  Jt  may  not  he  out  of  place, 
however,  to  give  a  receipt  to  prevent 
smut  in  wheat,  which  has  long  been 
used  by  Col.  Sam.  Pickens  of  our  vicin¬ 
ity,  and  as  he  informs  me,  with  complete 
success.  To  about  half  a  bar. el  of  wa- 
ter  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered 
blupstone*  and  fill  up  the  barrel  with  the 
wheat  intended  for  seed.  Let  it  remain 
for  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  soak  and  re¬ 
peat  the  same  process  as  often  as  neces¬ 
sary,  using  the  same  water,  and  adding 
one  tablespoontul  ofbluestone  for  every 
two  bushels  of  wheat  soaked.  Most  of 
the  directions  however,  prescribe  a  larg¬ 
er  quantity  ofbluestone.  Copperas  and 
strong  brine  are  said  to  have  the  same  ef¬ 
fect.  The  most  general  causes  of  failure 
in  the  wheat  crop  may  be  attributed  to 
the  injudicious  selection  of  seed— -the 
slovenly  and  imperfect  manner  in  winch 
the  ground  is  prepared — and  the  late  pe¬ 
riod  at  which  it  is  frequently  sovvt  d.-— - 
Having,  as  we  before  stated,  but  very 
few  friends  amongst  those  to  whom  we 
are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  trusting  the 
management  ofour  plantations,  the  seed- 
tag  ofthe  wheat  crop  is  generally  hur¬ 
ried  over  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
b-eiug  one  of  the  jobs  which  interfere  ve¬ 
ry  materially  with  the  picking  of  cotton. 
As  long  as  we  allow  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  cotton  bales  made  to  the  hand  to 
be  the  criterion  of  excellence  in  our  man¬ 
ager's,  this  will  inevitahly.be  the  case. — 
Every  planter  should  keep  a  strict  ac¬ 
count  current  with  his  plantation,  in 
which  the  raising  aud  production  of  ev¬ 
ery  thing  necessary  for  its  consumption, 
and  more  especially  the  improvement 
and  increased  value  of  the  land,  should 
occupy  a  conspicuous  place.  Without 


this  he  cannot  tell  whether  lie  dears  a 
fair  dividend  on  his  capital,  though,  lie 
may  he  a  large  producer  of dhe  staple  of 
con  mi.  To  ret  urn  to  our  subject,  how¬ 
ever, — the  very  first  step  to  he  taken,  is 
ihe  most  essential  one  in  the  culture 
of  wheat,  and  that  is,  to  give  the  land  a 
thorough  and  deep  fallow.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  necessary,  for  two  very  obvious 
reasons — it  gi  v  es  to  the  roots  of  the  vv  heat 
a  deep,  warm  bed  for  the  winter,  and 
enables  it  in  the  succeeding  spring  and 

summer,  when  the  grain  is  matur’ng,  to 
draw  a  more  regular  and  steady  supply 
of  moisture  from  the  ground.  It  is  not 
very  material  whether  the  seed  is  sown 
and  plowed  in  by  the  two  horse  plow  (if 
an  even  and  clear  fallow  can  he  made.) 
or  sown  on  thefallow  and  covered  with  a 
heavy  brush  or  harrow  ;  for  the  first 
roots  thrown  out  by  the  wheat  are  su¬ 
perficial,  where,  they  can  feel  the  warmth 
of  the  sun  in  winter.  When  the  season 
is  dry,  however,  it  is  the  safest  to  cover 
it  tolerably  deep,  lest  it  might  sprout  and 
then  die  for  want  of  mob  tare,  as  is  frt - 
quentlv  the  case.  Where  the  land  is 
choked  up  with  crop-grass,  cornstalks. 
Sec.,  a  heavy  forked  brush  as  large  as  two 
oxen  can  conveniently  pull,  is  preferable 
to  the  harrow,  as  it  is  not  so  liable  to 
choke  up,  and  packs  the  ground  better 
to  the  seed.  As  in  all  cases,  to  ensure  a 
good  crop,  a  good  dressing  of  manure  is 
essentially  necessary.  Nothing  seems 
better  adapted  to  wheat  as  a  manure  than 
rotten  colton  seed,  as  being  both  a  quick 
and  stimu  aling  manure ;  aud  containing 
in  its  composition  a  large  amount  of 
phosphorus,  which  assists  in  forming 
the  phosphate  of  lime,  which  enters 
largely  into  the  straw  of  the  wheat. — 
They  should  bo  sowed  broadcast  on  the 
land  at  the  rate  of  from  BO  to  50  bushels 
to  the  acre  aud  plowed  in  with  tne  wheat. 
As  to  the  proper  time  for  seeding  wheat, 
no  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists.  As 
an  almost  universal  rule,  early  seeding 
is  the  best.  In  the  middle  counties  of 
this  Stale  I  have  frequently  observed 
that  it  was  sown  in  the  last  days  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  with  us,  it  is  early  enough  to 
sow  it  between  the  middle  and  end  of 
October.  Much,  however,  will  depend 
upon  the  season,  and  as  October  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  very  dry  month,  it  is  better  to 
wait  till  towards  the  close  of  it.  than  to 
sow  before  the  ground  is  sufficiently 
moist,  not  only  to  bring  it  up,  but  to  en¬ 
able  it  to  take  root.  ‘Equally  important 
with  the  due  preparation  of  the  soil,  is 
the  selection  of  the  proper  kind  of  seed, 


to  insure  our  success,  as  a  g  . neral  rule, 
avoid  all  new  importations,  (particularly 
from  the  North,)  aud  sow  that  which  has 
been  longest  acclimated — avoiding  ail 
late  kinds  of  wheat.  Most  plants  re¬ 
quire  acclimation,  as  much  as  animals, 

I  and  perhaps  none  more  so  than  wheat, 
i  In  the  Northern  States,  wheat,  though 
sown  for  the  most  part  in  the  fall,  is 
'  mostly  a  .summer  crop,  as  it  ones  not  ma¬ 
ture  until  July  and  August,  and  is  tie- 
quently  sown  in  the  spring.  Unlike 
most  other  grains,  instead  of  maturing 
earlier  by  being  brought  South,  it  is  real¬ 
ly  much  later  than  the  wheat  which  has 
long  been  acclimated.  Hence  it  is  inva¬ 
riably  attacked  by  the  rust  when  it  lias 
been  but  recently  brought  from  the 
North,  and  frequently  does  not  mature  a 
single  well  filled  grain.  We  all  recollect 
but  too  well  the  result  of  the  large  im¬ 
portation  of  seed  .wheat  made  from  the 
North  and  West  a  few  years  siucu. — 
Such  has  always  been  the  result  of  the 
sudden  transportation  of  wheat  from  the 
North  to  the  South,  as  you  will  see  no¬ 
ticed  in  our  Patent  office  reports  for  last 
year.  The  Mediterranean  wheat,  when 
carried  from  South  Carolina  to  N.  York, 
succeeded  perfectly  well,  but  1  have 
known  the  same  wheat,  brought  back 
within  the  last  two  years  from  Virginia 
to  Alabama,  and  prove  utterly  unsuited 
to  our  climate.  Could  we  procure  seed 
wheat  from  Mexico  it  vvould'probably  an¬ 
swer  very  well,  hut  we  should  not  go  as 
far  North  as  the  Potomac.  Determining 
from  my  own  limited  experience  and 
from  the  information  derived  from  oth¬ 
ers,  1  should  say  that  the  red  May  wheat 
which  has  been  the  longest  cultivated 
among  us,  is  the  most  to  be  relied  upon. 
Many  new  varieties  are  occasionally  in¬ 
troduced,  but  without  any  success.  The 
two  great  enemies  to  our  wheat  crop  are 
frost  aud  rust,  and  when  we  steer  clear 
between  them  we  generally  make  good 
crops.  It  is  safer,  however,  to  risk  the 
former  than  the  latter,  and  as  the  injury 
from  frost  always  occurs  previous  to,  or 
about  the  middle  of  April,  it  is  uot  then 
loo  late  to  make  a  crop  of  corn,  or  even 
cotton,  on  the  same  land  alter  cutting 
the  green  straw,  which  makes  excellent 
hay,  at  a  time  when  we  most  generally 
need  it. 

Not  the  "less  essential  to  secure  our 
success  in  raising  wheat,  particularly  up¬ 
on  our  lime  lands,  is  the  thorough  and 
careful  draining,  of  the  land  by  ditches 
and  water  turrovvs,  so  that  no  standing 
|  water  will  remain  on  it  even  in  the  wet- 
!  test  seasons.  Though  wheat  will  re- 
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main  some  time  immersed  under  running 
water  vv  bile  voting.  without  material  in¬ 
jury,  no  crop  is  sooner  soured  and  ruined 
fly  standing  water.  Hence  it?  sowing,  it 
is  necessary  to  lay  it  off  into  beds,  about 
eight  feet  (or  2  corn  rows)  wide,  having 
such  an  inclination  as  to  allow  all  the  su¬ 
perfluous  water  to  drain  off.  After  put-  | 
ting  in  the  grain,  the  water  furrows  must  1 
be  thoroughly  opened,  with  a  two-horse  i 
plow,  run  both  ways  in  the  furrow — and  j 
when  these  do  not  effectually  drain  the1 
laud,  water  furrows  must  be  opened  ob¬ 
liquely  across  the  beds,  in'  such  a  manner  1 
as  to  carry  off  all  the  superfluous  water,  j 
As  these,  when  made  with  the  plow, 
must  necessarily  obstruct  the  mouths  of 
the  original  furrows,  cart  must  be  taken 
to  open  them  all  into  each  other  with  the 
shovel  or  spade,  and  keep  them  so  du¬ 
ring  winter. 

Besides  the  luxury  of  sweet  fresh  bread 
during  the  summer,  the  wheat  crop  has 
other  claims  upon  our  attention.  No 
crop,  perhaps,  loosens  ami  ameliorates 
our  w  orn  and  still  soils  so  much  as  w  heat, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  fibrous  roots, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  large  amount 
of  litter  and  straw  it  leaves  upon  the  land. 
After  removing  the  crop  from  the  land, 
we  have  ihe  advantage  of  a  fine  pasture 
for  our  work  animals  at  the  time  when  we 
stand  least  in  need  of  their  labor. — 
Should  we  have  the  time  to  spare,  very 
little  cultivation  will  make  a  good  crop 
of  peas  or  yam  potatoes  after  wheat  ;  or. 
if  it  is  neither  cultivated  or  grazed,  it 
will  generally  yield  a  line  crop  of  crop- 
grass  for  hay.  We  have  known  in  our 
caucbrake  lands,  a  crop  of  corn  made  af¬ 
ter  w  heat  every  year  lor  a  series  of  years, 
and  in  another  instance,  after  20  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre,  a  crop  of.300  bush¬ 
els  of  potatoes  raised  to  the  acre  the  same 
season. 

Under  every  aspect  of«the  case,  then 
the  wheat  crop  has  very  large  claims  up¬ 
on  our  attention,  and  should  be  allowed 
a  niche  in  the  yearly  products  of  our 
farms.  Though,  to  be  entirely  success¬ 
ful,  it  has  to  steer  between  Scylla  and 
Charvbdis  of  frost  and  rust.  When  it 
escapes  the  two  enemies  above  enumera¬ 
ted,  it  yields  a  very  remunerating  har¬ 
vest,  and  is  much  richer  in  gluten  and 
nutritious  matter,  than  wheat  grown  in 
more  northern  latitudes — and  the  flour 
makes  better  bread — and  never  sours 
from  the  heat  and  moisture  of  our  cli¬ 
mate. — Ala.  Beacon. 

*We  should  say  at  least  one  pound  of  blue- 
stone  to  half  a  barrel  of  water,  and  then  to  add 
to  each  iu  proportion. — Eds.  F.  &  P, 


Mkrino  Buck. 


For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

*r 

SJircp  Enbi:i.i:. 

Messrs.  Editors:  lam  desirous  of  go'ng  in¬ 
to  the  business  of  Sheep  raising,  being  situated 
in  the  upper  part  of  Pickens  disl r  et,  which  is 
probably  as  well  adapted  as  is  a-  y  other  sec 
tint)  of  the  Southern  States.  Canyon  give  me 
some  information  as  to  the  best  or  most  suitable 
breed  for  this  section?  If  so  you  will  much 
oblige  Pickens. 

Remarks. —  It  wilt  depend  mainly  upon  tl  e 
object  yon  have  in  view  in  raising  sheep  in  Pic¬ 
kens  what  the  breed  should  be.  If  ynnr  obieet 
s  wool  of  the  finer  qualities,  then  we  would  ad¬ 
vise  the  Merino,  of  which  we  have  given  yon  an 
engraving  of  a  superior  Buck  above.  Of  this 
breed.  Mr.  Randall  in  his  sheep  husbandry  say=: 

“The  Merino,  though  properly  a  na¬ 
tive  of  a  warm  climate,  becomes  readi¬ 
ly  inured  to  the  greatest  extremes  ofcold, 
flourishing  as  far  north  as  Sweden,  with¬ 
out  degenerating  in  fleece  or  form.  It  is 
a  patient,  docile  animal,  hearing  much 
confinement  without  injury  to  health,  and 
possesses  none  of  that  peculiar  “voraci¬ 
ousness  of  appetite,”  ascribed  to  it  by 
English  writers.  Accurately  conducted 
experiments  have  shown  that  it  con¬ 
sumes  a  little  over  “two  pounds  of  hay 
per  diem,  in  winter;  the  Leicester  con¬ 
sumes  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  ;  and 
the  common  wooled  American  sheep 
would  not  probably  fall  short  ofthree. — 
The  mutton  of  the  Meiino,  in  spite  of 
the  prejudice  which  exists  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  is  short  grained  and  of  good  flavor, 
when  killed  at  a  proper  age,”  and  weighs 
from  ten  to  fourteen  pounds  to  the  quar¬ 
ter.  “  It  is  remarkable  for  its  longevity, 
retaining  its  teeth  and  continuing  to 
breed  two  or  three  years  longer  than  the 


common  sheep,”  and  at  least  half  a  doz¬ 
en  more  than  the  improved  British 
breeds  ;  “  but  it  should  be  remarked  in 
connection  with  this  fact,  that  it  is  cor¬ 
respondingly  slow  iu  arriving  at  maturi¬ 
ty.  It  does  not  attain  its  full  growth  be¬ 
fore  three  years  old,  and  the  ewes  in  the 
best  managed  flocks  are  rarely  permitted 
to  breed  before  they  reach  that  age.” 

'File  Merino  is  a  far  better  breeder 
than  any  other  fine-wooled  sheep,  and  ex¬ 
perience  goes  to  show  that  its  latnlnr, 
"hen  newly  dropped,  are  hardier  than 
the  Bakewell,  and  equally  so  with  tho 
high  bred  South  Down.  The  ewe  is  not 
so  good  a  nurse,  however,  ns  the  latter, 
and  will  not  generally  do  full  justice  to 
more  than  one  lamb.  Eighty  or  ninety 
per  cent,  is  about,  the  ordinary  number  of 
lambs  reared,  though  it  often  reaches 
one  hundred  per  cent,  in  carefully  man¬ 
aged  or  small  flocks.” 

On  tue  other  liaud  n  your  object  is  principal¬ 
ly  mutton.  With  a  somewhat  course,  hut  longer 
wool,  then  you  should  have  some  of  the  impro¬ 
ved  long  wool  breeds,  such  as  South  Downs, 
Cotaiilolor.  Leicester,  or  Bakewells.  We  see 
m  a  report  of  the  Newberry  Agricultural  Socie¬ 
ty,  which  is  published  in  this  number,  that  the 
premium  on  Bakeweii’s  Ram  was  taken  by  J. 
W.  Watts,  that  oil  Ewes  by  Robt.  Holman,  aud 
or  the  best  pair  of  Lambs,  to  J.  D.  Williams. 

VV  e  have  been  promised  an  article  on  She-ep 
raising  in  South  Carolina  by  the  former,  gen¬ 
tleman,  which  we  look  lor  with  some  anxiety. 

T.ere  are  several  other  gentlemen  iu  our 
State  that  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  sheep,  Col.  Summers,  Geu. 
Hampton  and  others  besides  those  above  nam¬ 
ed.  The  last  named  gentleman  has  probably 
the  largest  flock  in  the  State,  bu;  «s  ho  is  not  a 
subscriber  to  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  we  have 
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^fc'ver  asked  him  to  favor  us  with  an  account  of ;  they  consumed  two  stacks  of  oats  (2000 
them  Perhaps  some  of  our  subscribers  near  |  lbs.)  then  selling  at  40  cents  per  cwt., 

which  was  equal  to  $8,00;  this  then  ad- 


him  can  give  us  some  information  as  to  breed, 
management,  &c. 

But  before  you  go  into  sheep  raising,  we 
would  advise  you  to  get  up  petitions  and  circu¬ 
late  them  throughout  your  district,  in  favor  of 
such  a  law,  or  a  law  making  the  owner  of  sheep 
killing  dogs  responsible  for  damages.  If  you 
can  convince  our  candidates  for  the  legislature 
that  a  majority  of  the  “dear  people"  are  in  favor 
of  such  a  law,  they  will  all  make  speeches  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  it  and  they  will  vote  lor  it— not  without 
however. 

VTe  have  made  the  following  selection  from 
the  Southern  Cultivator  on  sheep  raising  in  the 
South,  which  will  be  found  interesting  to  Pic¬ 
kens  and  others  desiring  to  go  into  the  business. 

Sheep  Raising  in  the  South.— A  sub¬ 
scriber,  writing  from  Walton  county 
Georgia,  after  condemning  in  terms  of 
just  indignation  the  negligence  of  our  le¬ 
gislators  in  not  passing  some  stringent 
acts  against  the  keeping  of  sheep-killing 
dogs,  gives  the  following  as  his  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  small  flock  of  common  sheep. 
What  the  profits  would  be  with  a  flock  of 
French  Merinos,  shearing  each  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  pounds  of  wool,  under  careful  treat¬ 
ment,  we  leave  our  friend,  the  “F  oung 
"Farmer,”  to  conjecture.  A  few  enter¬ 
prising  and  improving  farmers  a- 
mong  us  are  turning  their  attention 
to  this  fine  race  of  wool-bearing  animals; 
and  to  those  who  desire  inhumation  in 
regard  to  them,  the  communication  of 
F.  M.  R.,  and  the  engraving  of  the  Me¬ 
rino  Ram  “Louis  Napoleon,”  (which  we 
publish  tnis  month,)  cannot  fail  to  be  in¬ 
teresting. 

Messrs.  Editors  I  want  you  to  pub¬ 
lish  this  article  in  your  Cultivator ,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  raise  only  cotton  to 
the  neglect  of  every  thing  else.  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  talk  a  short  time  about  sheep. — 
Now,  I  don’t  want  you  to  mistake  me;  I 
am  not  going  into  deep  research  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  their  phrenological,  pathological, 
nor  physiological  condition — hut  simply 
a  plain  farmer’s  talk  about  their  value. 

*  *  *  * 

The  raising  of  sheep  is  as  profitable  as 
anything  that  a  farmer  can  invest  a  part 
of  his  capital  in.  I  say  a  part,  because  it 
will  not  do  for  all  to  go  into  it  extensive¬ 
ly — if  so,  where  will  be  the  fanner?  The 
best  way  to  prove  what  I  have  asserted  is 
to  do  it  by  an  example — as  I  was  taught 
arithmetic. 

Two  years  ago  this  last  winter,  I  pur¬ 
chased  25  head  of  Sheep,  for  $1.50  per 
head,  which  made  them  cost  $37.50; 


ded  to  the  cost  of  the  sheep  makes  them 
cost  me,  the  Spring  following  $45,50; 
this  is  now  the  capital  expended.  In  the 
Spring  I  had  10  lambs,  worth  50  cts.  each 
$5,00;  I  sheared  from  these  sheep  75  lbs. 
of  wool,  which  was  sold  at  30  cts.  per  lb* 
$22,50  ;  I  sheared  again  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  lambs  and  old  ones,  and  got  105  lbs. 
of  wool,  which  was  sold  at  30  cts — mak¬ 
ing  $31,50.  These  items  added  together 
will  give  the  profits  for  one  year,  $58,00 
— an  interest  greater  than  the  capital. — 
Here  rests  for  the  present  the  first  year. 
The  second  year  I  had  35  head  in  the 
flock,  an  increase  you  know,  of  10  lambs. 
The  second  winter  I  fed  them  on  cotton 
seed  and  oats  ;  they  ate  100  bushels  of 
seed  worth  $10,  and  two  stacks  of  oats, 
worth  at  that  time,  $20  ;  this  made  their 
food  cost  $30,00  ;  this,  now  added  to  the 
original  cost  of  the  sheep,  makes  them 
cost  67,50.  Well,  I  had  35  to  shear  in 
the  spring,  which  gave  me  105  lbs.  of 
wool,  sold  at  30  cts.  which  equals  31,50- 
1  had  the  second  year,  15  lambs,  worth 
50  cts.  per  head — 7.50.  In  the  fall.  I 
sheared  them  again,  and  irot  from  lambs 
nnd  all,  (50  in  nhtnher)  150  lbs.  of  wool, 
which  was  sold  at  30  cts.,  making  $45. — 
Add  these  items  together  and  you  have 
the  profits  for  the  second  year — $84,00. — 
Here  now  is  $84  interest  on  $67,50  for 
one  year.  But  it  is  more  than  this,  be¬ 
cause  when  the  sheep  are  once  paid  for, 
they  do  not  have  to  he  paid  for  every 
year.  There  are  several  little  items  that 
ought  to  he  mentiened  In  connection 
with  this.  The  salt  and  the  lime  that  the 
sheep  eat  diming  the  time  amounting  to 
near  $7,00.  which  has  to  be  added  to  the 
expense  offeeding. 

Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  certainly  no  one 
can  doubt  the  profits  arising  from  sheep- 
I  have  tried  to  be  particular  in  my  esti¬ 
mates.  In  conclusion  I  would  say  that 
sheep  should  be  salted  often — twice  a 
week  at  least,  and  after  every  rain. 


Report  on  Corsi  and  Fodder. 

The  following  Report  on  Corn  and  Fodder 
from  the  Southern  Planter,  was  marked  for  in¬ 
sertion  in  our  August  number,  but  mislaid.  It 
goes  strongly  to  sustain  our  experience  in  fod¬ 
der  pulling,  i.  e.  that  the  corn  is  always  injured 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  ^according  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  maturity)  by  taking  off  the  blades.  If 
our  farmers  would  raise  grass  or  Corn  for  fod¬ 
der  only,  much  of  this  disagreeable  business  of 
fodder  gathering  might  be  avoided,  besides  more 
and  bctt®r  corn  made. — Eds.  F,  &  P 


Report  of  IV.  R.  Bland  on  Corn  and  Foddet. 

On  the  16th  day  of  September.  1851. 
I  selected  eight,  contiguous  rows  of  corn, 
of  the  same  length,  and  as  far  as  1  could 
could  see,  exactly  alike  in  all  respects. 
Two  rows  were  cut  off  at  the  ground  and 
stacked — two  others  left  standing  with 
all  the  fodder  on  the  stalk  till  the  usual 
time  of  gathering  corn,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  rows  were  pulled,  and  the  tops  cut 
in  the  usual  way. 

No.  1  made  4  bushels  of  ears,  weighed 
on  the  24th  November,  55  pounds  to  the 
bushel  of  shelled  corn. 

No.  2  made  4£  bushels  of  ears,  weigh¬ 
ed  on  the  24th  November,  56  pounds  to 
the  bushel  of shelled  corn. 

No.  3  made  6  bushels  of  ears,  weighed 
on  the  24th  November,  54  pounds  to  the 
bushel  of  shelled  corn. 

No.  4  made  4£  bushels  and  a  fraction  of 
ears,  weighed  on  the  24lh  November,  57 
pounds  to  the  bushel  of  shelled  corn. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  about  one- 
fourth  of  that  lot  cut  off  at  the  ground, 
was  afterwards  nearly  destroyed  by  cat¬ 
tle,  and  is  not  embraced  in  the  above 
statement,  giving  credit  to  No.  1  for  the 
accidental  loss,  it  should  be  54  bushels  of 
ears. 

No.  2  gave  38  pounds  of  fodder;  No.  4 
gave  304  pounds.  The  fodder  from  No. 

1  was  much  better  on  the  inside  of  the 
shocks  than  I  expected,  from  the  dryness 
of  the  season.  It  was  in  fact  pretty  fair- 
The  fodder  from  No.  4  was,  of  course, 
dry  and  worthless. 

On  the  10th  February,  1852,  the  corn 
from  each  weighed  as  follows  : 

No.  1,  58  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

No.  2, 57  “  “  “ 

No.  3,  58  “  “  “  “ 

No.  4, 56  “  “  “  “ 

Reducing  it  to  money,  the  lots  will 
stand  thus,  viz  : 

No.  1,  54  bushels  of  ears,  at.  40  cts.,  $2  13 
No.  2,  44  bush,  at  40  cts.,  $1  80; 

38  pounds  of  fodder,  38  ets., 

No.  3,  6  bushels  at  40  cts., 

No.  4,  44  bush,  at  40  cts,  $1  80;  30^ 
pounds  of  fodder,  304  cts.,  2  104 

No.  1,  2J  bushels  shelled  corn,  at  58 
pounds,  make  154  pounds. 

No.  2,  24  bushels  shelled  corn,  at  57 
pounds,  made  128  pounds. 

No.  3,  3  bushels  shelled  corn,  at  58 
pounds,  made  174  pounds. 

No.  4.  24  bushels  shelled  corn,  at  56 
pounds,  made  126  pounds. 

The  above  experiment  shows  some 
strange  results.  I  do  not,  and  cannot  be¬ 
lieve,  that  corn  can  gain  in  weight  by 
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drying,  and  yet  the  foregoing  would  tend 
to  show  that  it  did.  I  can  only  say  that 
the  weighing  was  carefully  none  each 
time,  and  the  result  noted  immediately, 
and  I  suppose  the  increase  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  no  steel-yards,  intended  for 
weighing  heavy  weights,  will  give  the 
true  weight  of  small  articles. 
Respectfully  submitted. 


horticultural  Department. 


Pears  on  the  Quince  Stock. 

In  a  late  discussion  on  fruits,  which 
took  place  at  the  agricultural  meeting  at 
the  State  House  in  Boston,  Col.  Wilder 
made  some  interesting  remarks  on  this 
subject,  which  we  reprint  : 

“  Much  attention  has  been  given  of 
late  years  to  the  cultivation  of  the  pear 
on  the  quince  stock,  and  in  relation  to 
which  I  have  been  requested  to  give  the 
results  of  my  experience.  As  a  general 
rule,  no  tree  will  succeed  for  any  great 
length  oftime  where  it  is  grafted  on  any 
other  than  its  own  species.  There  are, 
however,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and 
among  them  some  varieties  of  the  pear, 
which  grow  vigorously,  bear  abundantly, 
and  which  seem  to  be  even  better  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  quince  than  to  their  own  stock. 

“  An  impression  has  extensively  pre¬ 
vailed  unfavorable  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  pear  on  the  quince.  This  has  arisen 
principally  from  an  improper  selection 
of  kinds,  or  from  injudicious  cultivation. 
There  are,  however,  three  considerations 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  suc¬ 
cess,  viz  :  a  deep,  rich  soil, — the  plant¬ 
ing  of  the  quince  stock  entirely  below  t  lie 
surface  of  the  ground, — and  a  system¬ 
atic  course  of  pruning,  as  the  tree  pro¬ 
gresses  in  growth. 

“  Objections  to  this  species  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  have  been  made  from  the  beliefthat 
the  quince  was  a  short-lived  tree,  and 
that  the  crop  must  necessarily  he  small 
from  what  are  termed  dwarf  trees. — 
Such,  however,  has  not  been  my  experi¬ 
ence.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  pear  trees 
on  the  quince  root  which  are  twenty-five 
years  old,  and  which  produce  annually  a 
barrel  or  more  of  fruit  each,  and  for  aught 
that  lean  see,  they  are  destined  to  sur- 
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vive  as  long  as  any  that  1  possess  on  the 
pear  root.  These  may,  and  probably 
have  in  some  instances,  thrown  out  roots 
from  the  pearstock,  but  whether  this  be 
so  or  not,  instances  are  not  rare  where 
such  trees  have  attained  in  France  the 
age  of  more  than  one  hundred  years,  and 
we  know  of  a  quince  tree  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  which  is  forty  years  old,  and  which 
has  produced  ten  bushels  of  fruit  in  a 
season. 

“The  pear,  when  grown  on  the  quince, 
should  always  he  trained  in  the  pyra¬ 
midal  form.  These  may  be.  planted  in 
much  closer  order  than  when  grown  as 
standards.  We  h  ave  known  to  succeed 
well  when  grown  at  the  distance  of  six 
feet  in  the  rows.  In  this  way  Mr.  Rivers, 
the  great  English  cultivator,  planted 
2500  Louise  Bonne  de  Jerseys  and  1500 
Glout  Morcenus  for  the  London  market. — 
We  consider  12  feet  apart,  each  way.  a 
liberal  distance.  This  would  give  302 
trees  to  the  acre,  and  we  are  clearly  of 
the  opinion  that  soil  and  selection  of  va¬ 
rieties  being  right,  no  crop  whatever 
would  be  more  profitable.  Such  a  plant¬ 
ation,  with  proper  care,  would  yield,  in 
the  fifth  year,  from  75  to  100  bushels  of 
fine  fruit.  As  to  profit,  this  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  as  an  exaggeration  when  it  is 
known  that  Glout  Morceau  pears,  a  varie¬ 
ty  which  succeeds  admirably  on  the 
quince,  have  sold  during  the  winter  rea¬ 
dily  at  one  to  two  dollars  a  dozen  in  our 
market. 

“We  name  as  varieties  which  succeed 
well  on  the  quince,  the  following,  and  to 
which  might  he  added  many  more:  Lou¬ 
ise  Bonne  de  Jersey ,  Vicar  of  Winkfeld , 
Duchess  d ’  Angouleme,  Glout  Morceau,  Pas¬ 
se  Colmar ,  Urhaniste ,  Belle  et  Bonne,  Beur- 
re  d'  Anjou ,  Beurre,  Diet,  Easter  Beurre , 
Beurre  d'  AmaulisP 

We  commend  the  above  article  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  seeking  relia¬ 
ble  information  on  this  subject.  Col. 
Wilder’s  statements  are  entitled  to  the 
fullest  confidence.  We  must  add,  how¬ 
ever,  that  from  what  we  have  seen  and 
learned  last  season,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  we  have  concluded  to  abandon 
the  Urhaniste  on  the  quince  ;  we  feel  sat¬ 
isfied  that  it  will  not  be  durable.  We 
would  add  to  the  above  list,  Belle  Lucra¬ 
tive,  Doyenne  Boussock,  and  White  Doy¬ 
enne.  These  succeed  well,  and  are  in- 
dispensible,  in  our  opinion,  even  in  small 
collections. — Genesee  Farmer. 


Protection  of  Trees  against  Knbbits. 

The  destruction  of  young  trees,  (par¬ 
ticularly  apple,)  by  hares  and  rabbits,  is 


frequently  a  great  loss  both  to  farmer8 
am!  nurserymen.  The  editor  of  the  Hor¬ 
ticulturist  gives  the  following  method  as 
employed  by  M.  le  Baron  Yamler  Sirac- 
ten  de  YY  ail-let  for  several  years  with  en¬ 
tire  success.  lie  infuses  about  two  lbs. 
of  quick  lime  in  nearly  three  gallons  of 
water, to  which  he  adds  several  handfuls 
of  soot,  stirring  it  until  the  two  substan¬ 
ces  are  thoroughly  mixed.  He  then 
makes  a  paste  of  a  handful  of  rye  flour, 
and  binds  it  in  the  form  of  a  brush,  upon 
a  stick,  and  with  this  mixture  covers  the 
branches  and  the  trunk  of  his  trees,  from 
the  ground  to  the  height  of  at  least  a 
yard.  This  mixture,  applied  quite  warm, 
possesses  the  additional  advantage  of 
keeping  the  bark  in  a  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion  and  health,  and  preventing  the 
growth  of  moss,  of  which  the  effect  is  al¬ 
ways  injurious.  The  best  time  to  make 
the  application  is  during  the  early  part 
of  November,  during  a  dry  season,  which 
will  allow  the  mixture  to  adhere  to  the 
hark  while  drying;  should  there  be  rain 
immediately  after  the  operation,  and  the 
trees  be  washed,  the  application  would 
have  to  be  repeated.  Twelve  pints  Of 
the  mixture  will  he  sufficient  to  protect 
300  to  400  dwarf  trees,  and  maybe  ob¬ 
tained  for  a  few  cents  worth  of  lime  and 
one  day’s  labor  for  an  active  man.  This 
method  is  equally  infallible  for  preserving 
the  grafts  of  all  nursery  trees. — Ex. 

A  cultivator  of  fruit,  whose  ample  or¬ 
chard  is  referred  to  in  the  New  England 
Farmer,  keeps  a  circle  of  several  feet 
about  every  tree  clear  ofgrass,  and  enrich¬ 
es  with  chip  manure,  bones,  ashes,  and 
other  fertilizing  substances.  He  has 
large  crops  of  excellent  fruit,  which 
bring  more  money  than  any  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  farmers  obtain  from  all  their 
crops. 

Coal  cinders,  iron  filings,  charcoal 
dust,  &.C.,  &,c.,  such  as  is  usally  found 
about  a  black  smith  shop,  are  excellent 
for  pear  trees.  Apply  and  turn  under 
the  surface  about  three  inches  deep. — Ev. 

The  8km  Flower. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  has  some  re¬ 
marks  on  the  culture  of  the  Sunflower, 
which  may  be  interesting  to  the  agricul¬ 
turist.  He  says  : 

“  I  have  raised  and  tested  it,  and  think 
no  farmer  who  has  much  land  should  be 
without  it  for  feeding  various  animals, 
and  for  the  oil  it  produces.  It  has  yield¬ 
ed  with  me,  from  90  to  100  bushels  per 
acre,  manured  the  same  as  for  corn.  I 
plant  iu  drills,  between  three  and  four 
fe«t  apart,  and  scatter  the  seed  about  six 
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pie  are  undeceived  in  these  matters,  the 
better  it  will  lie  for  themselves  am!  the 
community.  We  are  apt  people;  to  be 
sure;  still  we  have  to  learn  bur  alphabet 
before  we  read,  and  a  certain  length  of 
time  is  necessary  to  learn  the  simplest 
mechanical  art.  Agriculture  and  horti¬ 
culture  present  a  much  wider  field  for 


inches  deep  in  the  rows  —using  from  four 
to  five  quarts  per  acre. 

When  ripe,  as  the  large  heads  begin  ta 
shell  out,  I  cut  it  up  and  leave  it  scattered 
in  rows  to  dry,  and  when  thoroughly 
cured,  draw  it  into  my  barn,  handling 
carefully  and  placing  on  an  airy  scaffold, 
when  wanted  the  seed  will  nearly  all 
shell  out  by  throwing  down,  and  needs  \  study,  and  a  much  more  embarrassing 
hut  little  pounding.  Clean  in  a  common  I  one.  than  any  mechanical  art :  and  yet, 
fanning  mill.  j  strange  enough,  few  people  are  willing 

One  hundred  pounds  of  seed  yield  for-  j  to  believe  that  they  can  not  at  once  leave 
ty  pounds  of  oil;  one  bushel  will  make  a  the  work-shop  or  the  counting  room,  and 
gallon  of  oil.  I  had  part  of  my  seed  made  become  successful  farmers,  gardeners,  or 
into  oil  at  a  common  mill,  and  used  it  for  nurserymen.  How  many  are  every  year 
burning  in  lumps,  and  tested  it  well  for  awakened  from  this  delusion,  by  dear 
painting.  Our  house  has  been  painted  a  bought  experience.  A  few  succeed:  they 
long  time,  and  it  wears  lolly  equal  to  are  those  who  appreciate  their  want  of 
those  where  linseed  oil  was  used,  and  the  knowledge,  and  go  to  work  as  zealous 


walla  are  left  more  glossy  as  though  u 
little  varnish  had  been  used. 

The  oil  cake  is  nearly  equal  to  any  oth¬ 
er — and  there  is  nothing  better  to  feed 
hens  on  in  winter  than  sunflower  seed; 
they  did  not  know  what  it  was  at  first, 
but  by  mixing  it  with  oats,  they  gradu¬ 
ally  grew  fond  of  it,  and  produced  eggs 
more  abundantly  than  usual  on  other  food. 


,  I 


and  earnest  students, — like  a  man  who 
finds  himself  in  a  foreign  country,  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  language  spoken,  and  con¬ 
scious  that  he  can  not  prosecute  his  trav¬ 
els  with  either  pleasure  or  profir.  until  he 
has  learned  it.  Such  is  exactly  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  man  who  becomes  a  tiller  of 
the  soil,  a  grower  of  wheat  or  corn,  a 
breeder  of  stock,  a  propagator  of  trees  or 
The  seed  is  well  known  to  lie  good  tor  plants,  without  previous  study  or  pr**pa- 
horses,  and  is  well  worth  50  cents  a  bush-  ;  ration.  Nature  speaks  to  him  in  an  un- 
el  to  the  farmer.  I  hope  they  will  test  j  known  tongtm;  he  is  continually  rnista- 
Ihis  matter  for  themselves,  and  1  am  sure  j  king  one  sound  for  another;  blunder  af- 
Shey  will  find  it  profitable  to  make  their  |  ter  blunder  confuse  him  ;  and  he  soon 
own  oil,  &e.,  as  [  have  done.”  j  finds  he  must  either  leave  her  and  return 

Xh«  Prepnsatfon'^nid  Culture  of  Fruit  |  ,lome  to  ,lis  0,(1  Pursuit,  or  at  once  bend 


Trert,  &c. 

ET  P  .  BARRT. 

The  propagation  and  culture  of  fruit 
trees  in  the  nursery,  and  the  production 
of  fruits  in  the  garden  and  orchard,  at 


himself  down,  with  dictionary,  grammar, 
and  ••first  lessons,”  to  a  study  of  her  Ian 
guar  e. 

‘•Oh,  you  are  exaggerating!”  says  a 
friend.  “What  mystery  is  there  in  farm 


the  present  time  occupy  the  attention  of  j  jn,r?  Who  is  so  stupid  as  not  to  know 
a  very  large  number  of  persons  in  the  J  howto  buy  himself  a  farm  .  a  few  horses. 
United  States,  and  constitute  a  very  im-  I  cows,  and  implements;,  p'ow  the  land. 


portant  item  in  the  general  industry.  To  j 
the  majority  of  those  embarking  in  it  the 
business  is  entirely  new,  and  they  have 
everything  respecting  it  to  learn.  The 
more  experienced,  even,  have  much  more 
to  learn  than  they  imagine.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  simple  thing — the  work  or  stu 
dy  of  a  few  weeks  or  months-1— that  will 


scatter  the  seed,  and  harvest  the  cro  s? 
What  simple  operations!”  Pardon  us, 
dear  friend,  for  suggesting  that  you  ought 
to  have  sonic  knowledge  of  the  qualities 
of  soils  ;  or  you  may  bin  just  su  It  land 
as  some  one  may  be  glad  to  get  rid  of; 
but  will  not  suit  your  purposes.  You 
ought  to  know  something  of  animals;  or 


make  a  nurseryman,  ora  fruit  grower,  |  you  will  certainly  stock  your  firm  w:th 
even.  We  not  unfrequently  hear  people  j  a  collection  in  which  every  fault  known 
stay  they  would  like  to  send  their  sons  to  i  will  lie  represented.  You  ought  to  know 
a  nursery  for  a  few  months,  to  learn  the  '  something  of  the  feeding  of  farm  stork, 
business;  and  a  man  embarking  large- ‘  and  their  diseases  ;  or  Indfyour  annuals 
3y  in  fruit  culture,  will  sit  down  and  ad-  will  die  before  you  are  aware  of  their 
dress  a  dozen  inquiries  to  a  horticultural  sickness.  You  ought  to  know  some- 
journal,  expecting  replies  that  will  at  tiling  of  the  ccmparariv  value  ofthedif-. 
ones  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  matter  ferent  varieties  o>  grains  and  vegetab'es. 
successfully.  Now,  we  wish  to  draw  at-  that  you  may  plant  that  which  will  best 
•Jention  to  thee«  sirens ;  the  sooner  peo~  .  suit  your  market  and  your  soils.  There 


are  a  thousand  other  matters  you  ought  to 
know  of,  and  that  you  must  learn  by  ex¬ 
perience  before  farming  will  he  profita¬ 
ble.  So  in  gardening; — you  will  find  it 
unpleasant  not  to  know  either  how  or 
what  to  plant.  And  here  the  operations 
are  more  difficult,  because  much  more 
numerous,  and  more  minute,  and  less 
generally  understood.  The  propagation 
and  culture  ot’trees  and  plants  is  a  great 
study — not  to  he  learned  in  a  few  months. 
After  some  sixteen  years’  of  daily  and 
hourly  experience,  clo;e  study  and  ob¬ 
servation,  with  opportunities  as  good  as 
most  people  have  enjoyed,  we  leel  but 
like  an  apprentice  who  had  served  his 
first  year,  and  began  to  know  bow  to 
handle  his  tools,  and  uti  lerstaud  their 
names  and  uses. 

The  growing  season  is  the  time  to  ac¬ 
quire  information  ;  everything  is  active 
and  yielding  to  surrounding  influences. 
The  effects  of  soils  and  manures;  dnness 
and  moisture;  the  attacks  of  insects  and 
diseases,  the  habits  ofgrowi h  and  bear¬ 
ing  of  trees  ;  t lie  ripening  of  fruits;  the 
advantages  of  dilierent  modes  of  propa¬ 
gation,  pruning  and  training;  and  all 
the  various  treatrnei  t  that  trees  and 
plants  undergo  during  summer,  should 
be  closely  watched,  and  every  result  be 
seized  upon  and  turned  to  account,  for 
tiie  guidance  cf  the  future.  This  applies 
to  every  department  of  cultivation,  whe¬ 
ther  it  lie  the  farm,  the  orchard,  the  fruit 
garden,  or  the  flower  garden.  Our  lady 
friends  who  are  embarking  in  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  flowers  for  their  recreation  and 
amusement,  and  for  the  embellishment 
of  their  homes,  most  not  rest  satisfied 
wi.'h  admiration  ol'llieir  beautiful  colors 
or  fol.age  ;  *  hey  must  stu  !y  their  habits, 
observe  what  soil  and  treatment  suits 
them  best,  learn  their  geography,  histo¬ 
ry,  origin,  tee.,  and  they  will  greatly 
multiply  the  pleasures  and  benefits  of 
floricuitu  re. 

We  hear  loo  many  complaints  of '“bar¬ 
barous  Greek  and  Latin  names,”  peo¬ 
ple  want  everything  ea.-y  and  ready.  A 
j  little  study  and  practice  will  make  the 
[  hardest  names  easy  and  familiar.  The 
|  world  is  wide,  nations  are  various,  and 
speak  different  languages ;  the  names  of 
people  of  one  country  are  slrange  and 
haul  ioriiose  of  another,  but  we  cannot 
trau.-late  them — we  pnust  take  them  as 
they  are.  And  so  with  the  names  of 
p  ants,  or  fruits,  or  flowers,  named  by 
foreigners, — we  must  learn  to  pronounce 
j  them  as  we  learn  other  things  more  dif- 
j  ficuit. — Gtn-tsu  Fart  far. 


